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HUMOURS OF MR SYDENHAM. 


In one of those English cities which are peculiarly 
devoted to the residence of leisurely people—it might 
be Cheltenham, or Bath, or Brighton—there lived a 
few years ago a young man of good birth and fortune, 
named Alfred Sydenham, who was understood to have 
once been in India, but to have there allowed his bare 
head one day to get into such a collision with the sun, 
that it never after was quite itself again. Yet he 
was a mild quiet man, of perfect good breeding, and 
even some pretensions to literature ; for which rea- 
sons he was generally well received in society, more 
particularly as the lady sex was in that city in the 
proportion of nearly two to one of its opposite. ‘Two 
things were very odd about Mr Sydenham ; he pre- 
ferred to all other society that of middle-aged ladies, 
and he was more enthusiastically devoted to cats than 
any lady in town of whatever age. He kept a whole 
seraglio of feline favourites — never less than six in 
number—and it was rarely the case that one or other 
of them was not nursing a young family besides, the 
members of which were in proper time distributed 
amongst his lady friends, according to a principle of 
priority of application, which he was very careful to 
adhere to. He had these creatures regularly fed and 
tended, and spent much of his own time in their com- 
pany, caressing and discoursing with them as if they 
had been rational creatures, and teaching them all 
sorts of little tricks, in the observation of which he 
seemed to take as much pleasure as any one could 
take in a well-performed play, or in that so-called de- 
lightful task which consists in teaching the infant 
idea how to shoot. By and bye, when people became 
aware of the inoffensive character of the man, and of 
his other estimable qualities, they did not think it so 
wery strange that he should thus occupy himself ; 
neither did they feel offended when, on his morning 
calls, he was found to ask as regularly and as tenderly 
for all their cats as he did for any of the human mem- 
bers of the family. It was just settled that Mr S. 
was a little queer, but there was no harm about him. 
Moreover, it should be recollected that he played a 
good hand at whist. 

After Mr Sydenham had been settled nearly a 
winter in town, and when he had formed a tolerably 
extensive female and feline acquaintance, it occurred 
to him that his own favourites ought to give a soirée 
to a select party of their own species. Children, said 
he, give parties, which only children attend: why 
may not cats also give a party, to be attended only by 
eats? He therefore quickly determined on realising 
the idea, and forthwith cards were issued. The invi- 
tations, dated from his house, ran in the names of 
Misses Fanny, Nanny, Jenny, Kitty, Patty, and 
Tetty, and requested the pleasure of [Blank’s] com- 
pany on Tuesday evening next ensuing, at eight 
o’clock. Amongst the gentlemen invited were Mrs 
Davenport’s “Saul,” a steady old person who rarely 
stirred from his own chimney corner—the Honour- 
able Miss Cately’s “ Tom,” who was understood to be 
@ good deal of a wag in his neighbourhood — and 
the “ Black George” of the Misses Wilson, a young 
person whose character was yet in a great measure to 
be formed, but who had already been remarked to 
have a natural genius for running after his tail—a 
trick probably practised by other cats before, but 
which was believed to be original with him neverthe- 
less, in as far as he was not known to have ever seen it 
performed by any other individual. There was also 
a goodly company of lady cats from different esta- 
blishments, including a few families of kittens, Mr 
Sydenham making it a point to request that “ the 


young people” might be sent along too, in all cases 
where he knew that there were young people. Ina 
neat postscript at the bottom of his lithographed card, 
it was hinted that coaches might be ordered at half- 
past ten. ‘The invitations were mainly limited to cats 
of the upper classes—chiefly indeed to those of the in- 
dependent gentlewomen of Mr Sydenham’s acquaint- 
ance; but, being informed of a remarkably large 
gentleman in tortoise-shell, who dwelt with the 
butcher three doors off, and his housekeeper pleading 
that it might be asked to share in the joys of the 
evening, “as she was sure their own misses would 
be expecting him,” he, being a good-natured man, 
readily consented. In this case, however, only a 
verbal message was sent. 

The good, quiet, middle-aged ladies of the place 
entered heartily into Mr Sydenham’s kind and polite 
intentions, and prior engagements being out of the 
question, and colds not understood to affect the genus 
felis, acceptances were returned from one and all. It 
was a great day with our hero when he had to make 
preparations for receiving and entertaining thirty-six 
cats, besides younkers: no peep did any one get of 
him that day upon the streets. His own meals were 
dispatched in about ten minutes each, in a small 
closet off his store-room, all the rest of the house 
(which was rather a small one) requiring to be ar- 
ranged on. purpose for the business of the evening. 
He never once got on his coat the whole day ; nor did 
he shave till it was time to dress for the party. 

In due time, the guests began to arrive. Most, as 
might be expected, were carried by servants in bas- 
kets ; but in some instances where the lady owner kept 
her own carriage, or was at ease on the subject of 
coach-hire, four-wheeled vehicles were employed. A 
room had been set apart for receiving the servants 
with their respective charges, analogous to the bed- 
room in which ladies are accustomed to lay by their 
bonnets and shawls. Here the guests, generally 
mewing in an alarmed and vexed manner, were suc- 
cessively discharged from their wicker conveyances, 
and means taken to soothe and pettle each into his or 
her usual equanimity. There were a few escapes under 
beds and chests of drawers, and one of rather a 
troublesome nature into a dark closet, which had been 
stuffed impenetrably full of furniture in the course 
oi the day; but, upon the whole, the behaviour of the 
company was respectable, and most were ushered into 
the drawing-room without much trouble, and in their 
usual well-bred state of mind. Mr Sydenham was there 
in waiting, in the midst of his own harem, to welcome 
the entrants, manage introductions, and so forth. The 
room was in a blaze of light, and heated up to the very 
height of feline wishes. Miss Jenny, Miss Nanny, and 
Miss Fanny, sat each on separate chairs, looking as 
grave and considerate in their red leather collars as 
possible ; while Misses Patty, Tetty, and Kitty, who 
were of more advanced years, formed a somewhat for- 
midable row upon a sofa adjoining to the fire. Two 
men-servants and one female were also present, to 
keep order and help the guests, all of them looking as 
solemn as rooks, yet occasionally, when the host’s 
back was turned, giving a sly whimsical wink to each 
other, as much as to say, “ A queer fellow is master.” 
This was only the order at first, for it is not to be sup- 
posed that above a score of cats vould be brought to- 
gether into a room, all strangers to each other, without 
a good deal of irregular whisking about. The fact 
must be told that Miss Nanny, who was the youngest 
of the corps of inmates, leaped from her chair at the 
sight of the first stranger, and before a dozen had come 
in, the whole row of old matrons on the sofa had 
broken their ranks and dispersed like a string of beads 


from which the string has been withdrawn. It was in 
vain that Mr Sydenham exerted himself to preserve 
order : he soon had to give up the attempt in despair. 
“ And indeed,” said he, “ it is perhaps as well as it is— 
let the people go about and mix in conversation with 
each other.” He was only a little provoked at one of 
the elder ladies—we think Miss Patty—who slunk 
under a chair in a far corner, where she growled 
rather ominously whenever any attempt was made to 
dislodge her. It showed her to be a cat of a sulky 
temper. But he was upon the whole so happy, that 
he could easily afford to forgive her. 

When the whole of the expected company had 
assembled, a repast of bread and milk, boiled deli- 
ciously, was brought in on little saucers, and arranged 
upon a couple of long tables placed at opposite sides 
of the room. The guests were then set down by the 
servants, each before one of the dishes, the ladies of 
the house being placed in a cross row of three each at 
the respective heads ; and presently all was lapping 
and enjoyment. A mouse might have at that moment 
run across the room without raising an emotion hostile 
to its peace in any one breast in company. Mr Syden- 
ham looked benevolently on, as a kind parent might 
survey his healthy and happy children at one of their 
so well-enjoyed meals. He rubbed his hands, and fell 
a-capering through the room with pleasure. The very 
servants thought it a pretty sight, and remarked, that 
there were worse ways in which a gentleman might 
spend his money than this. Meanwhile, one or two 
basketfuls of very young kittens, which had come 
along with their mammas, and been placed comfort- 
ably on the hearth-rug, were not forgotten : they had 
a ration of lukewarm cream for their own particular 
use, and, but for one of them rolling into it and getting 
nearly drowned, this would have equally been a scene 
of unmixed enjoyment. Even here things were not 
so bad as they looked at first, for, by information upon 
which we can perfectly depend, three minutes had 
not elapsed after the conclusion of the mess, when the 
soused kitten was licked as clean as a washed 
At the long tables, all went well, with but one excep- 
tion. The butcher’s tortoise-shell, having got uncom- 
monly soon done, and chancing to have rather more 
than the average appetite, deemed himself at liberty 
to go on eating at the expense of one of his female 


“neighbours, who no sooner observed him approach on 


interloping thoughts intent, than she set up a paw in 
the defensive, and by sundry fuffs and teeth-showings, 
gave full token of a design to fight for her dish, The 
intruder nevertheless did advance, and was on the 
point of setting his nose into the mess, when puss 
gave him a most serious scratch, and at the same time 
uttered a scream which brought master and servants 
both to the rescue. “For shame, Jemmy! for 
shame!” cried the housekeeper, who had been the 
cause of the delinquent being invited ; “sure, if you 
had come to me, you might have had your fill.” So 
saying, she gave him an addition to his mess, and 
peace was immediately restored. Mr Sydenham, who 
was one of those people who moralise on every thing, 
could not help making a remark on the effect of 
breeding upon the feline nature. “Poor fellow !” said 
he, “he has never seen good society. Always accus- 
tomed to yield to his appetites, he has no idea of 
restraining any of them, even when it is sure to make 
a quarrel with his neighbours. Perhaps it was wrong 
to bring an untutored plebeian like him into the com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen.” 
Saucers being removed, it became necessary to see 
to the amusement of the guests. This was easily 
managed, as far as the young people were concerned. 
A sufficiency of clues and corks had been provided to 
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roll along the floor ; and several good stout straws lay 
upon the chimney-piece. With these, to keep the 
youngsters in fun was @ simple matter. The elder 
folks fortunately affected conversation. They fell into 
little whist-party-like groups in various parts of the 
room, and appeared to have a quiet kind of happiness 
in looking at each others’ noses, and listening to the 
undertoned purring which each took up as the other 
dropped, and which evidently was designed as appro- 
bation of the late meal. Then Mr Sydenham mingled 
in their conferences, and did his best to make them 
all easy with each other. He distributed his atten- 
tions very equally, but upon the whole was most 
solicitous respecting the enjoyments of the seniors, 
wisely knowing, of course, that young people in the 
feline as in the human species are rarely at a loss to 
find amusement for themselves. It was very fortu- 
nate for the evening that Miss Cately’s Tom was 
present, for Tom had a very pretty way of leaping 
over a stick, which he was quite as willing to practise 
for a stranger as for his own mistress, and with a 
perfect indifference as to time and place. When Mr 
Sydenham, therefore, took a cane, and held it horizon- 
tally about eighteen inches above the floor, Tom 
readily entered into his views, and began leaping to 
admiration. While this drollery was going on at one 
place, the valet kept Black George running after his 
tail at another. It was remarked, however, that 
there were elderly people who never seemed to pay 
the least regard to these antics, but persevered in 
looking at each others’ noses as if nothing of the kind 
had been going on. It must not be forgotten that 
two or three people not long out of their kittenhood 
were permitted to sit admiring a globe of gold fish 
upon the top of a cabinet. They were evidently rapt 
in wonder at the sight of the brilliant creatures, as 
they glided about, sometimes getting small to the 
eye, and again most unaccountably enlarging to double 
the size, whenever they chanced to be on the opposite 
side of their glass palace. One or two paws werv 
occasionally seen thrust down into the opening at the 
top, but without doing any harm, or calling for the 
interference of the police. ; 

Thus a couple of hours passed on—hours most gra- 
*tifying to our kind-hearted friend, who thought he 
had never been any where more charmed with com- 
pany than he was with that of the dumb creatures 
now around him. When half-past ten arrived, there 
‘was a rattling of coaches in the dull street, and a 
good many arrivals of servants. All now became 
bustle in the drawing-room, as puss after puss was 
called for, and claimed, and basketed, Mr Sydenham 
going about all the time in a state of the most polite 
anxiety, taking leave of every lady and gentleman as 
she or he was carried off. To the servants, he ex- 
_— the gratification which Misses Fanny, Jenny, 

anny, Kitty, Patty, and Tetty, as well as himself, 
had had in the agreeable society of their visiter, with 
kind hopes that they would all get home quite com- 
fortably. He gave each puss, as she was packed up, 
the best of characters for behaviour, and said that, 
indeed, he had never seen a company of two-legged 
people conduct themselves in a more discreet manner 
than his company of that evening had done. Even 
to the delinquent Jemmy he gave a kindly pat and a 
word of approbation. The people, having by this 
time learned what was going on, were assembled at 
the door to see the party leave ; and, as each basket 
eame forth, it was saluted with a good-humoured 
burst of shouting and laughter, which we fear our 


host thought very rude, though he did not come for- 
ward to express any resentment of it. The whole 


complete, with one exception. Of all cats in the 

“Saul” was missing—Mrs Davenport’s grave 

and a Saul. He was found at home next 
morning ; to rest till this da 

upon the cause of his absence. sf 

For a week after, it was the emplo t of the 
delighted Sydenham to go about making i 


that pussy was not the worse of being out last Tues- 
notwithstanding the recognised fact in 


‘tion from one to four wee 


good folk of ——, who often when assembled | and com to be unusually low in 
at a dull , what they would have had to be | 1841 ; and that, owing to the abundant crops of 
amused with if they had not either had Mr Sydenham | 1840, provisions of all kinds are and will be very cheap ; 


t to talk so enthusiastically of his cats, or at least 
Sydenham absent, to be a subject of endless talk 
on their own part, with reference to this same crotchet. 


THE CANADIAN EMIGRATION ASSOCIATION. 


From all accounts, public and private, which have 
come under our notice, has completely re- 
covered from the depression caused by the civil com- 
motions of 1838, and is in all likelihood entering on 
a course of much rity than it ever before 
enjoyed. The emigration, which was almost at a stop, 
is again revived, and proceeding with renewed vigour. 
In 1837, the number of emigrants who arrived at 
Quebec and Montreal was 21,852 ; in 1838, the num- 
ber was only 2938 ; in 1839, it rose to 7261 ; and in 
1840, it was 23,190. We are glad to be informed by 
an article in a Montreal newspaper, appearing under 
the auspices of a respectable society, that now the 
united province is roused to the subject of emigration, 
and that very effectual means are in the course of 
adoption to further the importation of settlers. For 
the benefit of many persons in humble life who are 
interested in this question, but who have no chance 
Siren, Capea newspapers, we offer the following 


rmation : 

On the 11th of December 1840, a large public meet- 
ing, composed of individuals of the hi respecta- 
bility, took place at Montreal, for the purpose of 
extending and making widely known a society called 
the “Canada Emigration Association,” an institution 
purely benevolent in design, and supported by dona- 
tions and subscriptions. The association appears, 
from the report read, to have been some time in exist- 
ence, and to have confined its operations chiefly to the 
relieving of poor emigrants on their arrival at Mon- 
treal, and sending them on to the location in which 
they desired to settle. It is mentioned, that between 
1831 and 1840, inclusive, 247,885 emi ts had 
arrived in Canada, of whom the association relieved 
and sent onward 61,511, or nearly one-fourth of the 
entire number. How so many should have arrived in 
a destitute, and in many cases diseased, condition, is 
explained by a reference to the manner in which most 
poor emigrant families are misused by charterers and 
captains of vessels. “It is a fact,” say the writers of 
the report, “which would scarcely be credited in a 
civilised and Christian country, did we not see it 
verified year after year, that vessels, when they are 
past service for the conveyance of merchandise, are 
employed for the transportation of human beings. A 
great proportion of the immigrants who arrived this 
year were from ten to fourteen weeks on their 
sage, besides perhaps waiting at the port of embarka- 
for the sailing of the 
vessel ; whereas, had the vessels been of the class 
-- as the very excellent and fast-sailing vessels of 

essrs Pollock, Gilmour, & Co. of Glasgow, which 
come out annually in ballast), and had they kept their 
day of sailing, the immigrants might have been set 
down in Montreal in four or five weeks on an average 
after leaving their homes, with much more comfort 
and less risk of disease and shipwreck. And the dif- 
ference to the immigrant family, who leave their 
homes in the beginning of April, whether they arrive 
in the early part of May or in July, is incalculable. 
In the first instance, the provisions and money pro- 
vided for their journey prove ample, and they reach 
their destination in time to make all ar- 
rangements for the winter. In the second, their pro- 
visions are exhausted long before they reach America ; 
they have to buy from the master of the vessel at 
exorbitant rates, and they very often suffer from dis- 
ease, and are consequently detained at the quarantine 
station, so that those of them who survive, arrive sickly 
and penniless in Montreal, in the months of August or 
September, become a burden on the public, and only 
reach their destination when it is too late for them to 
make any arrangements for the current season ; so 
that a wi year is lost, and they are probably ne- 
cessitated to resort to begging, as the only means of 
a during the winter. 

The writers of the report, in continuation, 
in the way of advice and caution, “that passengers 
have a legal right to remain forty-eight hours on 
board the vessel after arrival in ; that all who 
come to Quebec only, should ip themselves and 
effects at once on board a steam-boat, which seldom 
fails to come alongside, and thereby save all delay and 
expense of landing ; that immediately on arrival in 
Montreal, = should apply to the government emi- 
grant agent, if in want of advice or information, and 

8; they should bring no with them, 
but such as is a = finally, that 
they should endeavour to reach their place of desti- 
nation as soon as possible. It may be proper to add, 
for the encou t of such as may intend to emi- 
country is comple and consequen 
troubles have ; that lie 


mention, 


Montreal to Kingston, and other places, is moderate, 
and likely, from the competition of rival steam-boat 


cially coopers, as well 


charitable relief to immigrants as formerly, 
“T ical object of the association is 


to establish, 
in connexion with the [branch] societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, an effectual system, as well of 
direct colonisation as of aid and assistance to emigrants 
generally, whether rich or poor—supplying informa- 
tion to the one, and permanent or or loca- 
tions in land to the other. To such emigrants with 
families as shall come out under the auspices or with 
the special recommendation of the societies at home, 
it is pro to give fifty acres each, upon condition 
of actual settlement and clearing a space of ten acres 
of the front of their locations, erecting a dwelling- 
house, &c., for themselves, and clearing one-half of 
that portion of the road lying in front of the lot of 
which their grant forms a part. The use and posses- 
sion of this land will be secured to them immediately ; 
and after three years’ actual residence, and ir 
formance of the conditions above specified, a in 
fee simple, without —— will be given to them. 

For the convenience of emigrants generally, an office 
will be opened in Toronto for the registration of all 
lands possessed by private individ with deserip- 
tions of the lots, concessions, townships, districts, &c., 
classifyirg the same under the several heads of lands 
for » for lease, or for free settlement under the 
direction of this association ; with every information 
connected therewith—their local peculiarities, situa- 
tion in relation to roads, mills, markets, &c.—the 
nature of the adjacent settlements—the countries 
from which the settlers therein came— r with 
every matter, the previous knowledge of which may 
tend to save the applicant the labour and time of 
personal inspection. It is further A cw , that full 
abstracts of all the above matter should be placed in 
the hands of the different societies in Great Britain, 
in order that even there some ly accurate 
information might be obtained before crossing the 
Atlantic.” 

We may learn from these extracts that the Cana- 
dians are now fully alive to the necessity of procuring 
a steady supply of labourers as well as settlers to clear 
the grounds, — alone the country can be ex- 
pected to develop its great resources. e have no 
doubt that the invitation conveyed in the above, will 
induce many respectable families in languishing cir- 
cumstances to decide on emigration ; unfortunately, 
the report gives no names of agents in this country to 
whom application could be e, but we trust that if 
any such exist, they will forthwith advertise where 
they are to be found 


THE COUNTESS IDA. 


[** The Countess Ida, a Tale of Berlin,” by Mr Fay, an Ame- 
rican author, lately published by the Harpers in New York, and 
reprinted in this country, is one of the few really good novels 
which have for some time appeared, and like that by Mrs Trol- 
lope, which some weeks ago came under our notice, possesses the 
rare merit of being written to correct a vice and to support a 
moral principle. Partly with the aid of a notice of the book in 
the North American Review, and of a stray copy which has 
accidentally reached us, we are enabled to offer the following 
sketch of this excellent production. } 


Ir was on a pleasant October evening, in the year 
1790, that the public diligence which ran between 
Hamburg and Berlin drew up in the evening at the 
poste of the former town, preparatory to starting. The 
clock struck nine. The four strong horses clattered 
with their heavy hoofs against the pavement, as if 
impatient to be off. The conducteur blew an inspiring 
blast on his horn, and shortly the travellers for the 
night appeared and took their places. While the dili- 
gence is jogging on its way, we may mention that the 
inmates were a handsome young man, Claude Wynd- 
ham, a respectable middle-aged lady, and a family 
of vulgar-genteel English tourists. Nothing of any 
moment occurs on the way. A conversation, how- 
ever, of rather a lively kind, arises between Mr Wynd- 
ham and the respectable lady beside him, from which 
it appears that she is connected with a noble family 
in Berlin, to the head of which our young gentleman 
had a letter of introduction from Lord Perceval in 
England. It turns out that the lady has been for 
many years & in the family of Count Caro- 
lan, and that she is an Englishwoman, bearing the 
name of Madame Wharton. In the course of the 
conversation, the interesting and important fact is 
brought to light, that Count Carolan has a daughter. 
«I consider myself fortunate,” said Madame Whar- 
ton, “in residing with such amiable persons, and par- 
ticularly in having a pupil so charming.” “The coun- 
tess is pretty, then?” “Imeant to apply the term 
less to her personal appearance than to her mind and 
heart. But she is extremely beautiful.” “And her 


| It is now the design of the association, not only to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
inmate of the house, his next was, “And 
how’s your poor dear pussy?” He was full of hopes 
| 
out at night, and do not seem ever to be the worse for 
it. Then he had such a recital to give of the events 
| and enjoyments of the evening, launching into such 
d encomiums apon this lady’s particular cat, and express- 
| ing such admiration of and sympathy for the whole of [now ‘oing on, where labourers are constantly wanted, 
this emiable branch of the carnaria. He might be ond dale tages, eny theve chilliigs par dag, are 
j “touched” or not; but assuredly he was a man who given; that the women On. pomegs not only to 
had the milk of human kindness in him, however | Quebec, but from Que to Montreal, and from | 
: for a year to be a source of amusement to the | 


trea? 
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teen ; but it is her character which 


if you are going to spend much time in Berlin, Mr 
Wyndham,” said Madame Wharton, “I have been 
rash in colouring the portrait of my young friend so 
highly ; but before it is too late, allow me to repair 
my error. Before you meet her, and enter the hos- 
pitable house of Count Carolan, it is proper you should 
fearn a fact, of which I beg to make you acquainted.” 
* Ah, don’t tell me that this formidable Helen is al- 
ready married.” “No.” “I breathe again!” said 
Wyndham. “Suspend your breath, then,” said Ma- 
dame Wharton, “for, although not actually married, 
she is fancée.” “ And there is no hope for a nameless 
pilgrim!” “None—the matter is made up between 
the friends of the parties. The Count Carolan is a 
gentleman of much intelligence and merit ; but he 
and his lady are so aspiring, that they would rather 
see their daughter dead, than united to a man not of 
high rank and fortune. I fear nameless pilgrims 
would stand a very poor chance with him.” “The 
happy gentleman, then, who has won her, is himself 
in a high sphere?” “ He is Lord Elkington, son of the 
Earl of Beverly. His father is infirm, and it is gene- 
rally thought he will soon receive the title and estates 
himself.” “ And what kind of a person is Lord Elk- 
t man. inguished manners, an 

of Tas, He will be able to torte 
a sphere of life even der than that to which she 
has been accustomed.” “ Ah, grander! my dear 
madame—as if grandeur were happiness. I am sure 
I wish the young lady all but” 
Here the conversation was interru and we take 


In the Prussian capital, Claude W became 
a distinguished ornament of the highest society, and 
among others, at a dinner party at the house of Count 
Carolan, he was introduced to the Countess of Beverly, 
an elderly lady, who is seized by an unaccoun 
and uncontrollable emotion upon seeing him. He was 
now, also, introduced to Ida, but she was too much oc- 
eupied with Lord Elkington to notice him at first. 
His eye passed from her form and countenance to that 
of her companion ae. There was somethi: 
in him which displeased him, he scarce knew why. 
certain expression of confiding familiarity was in Ida’s 
countenance, which gave him = ; and, withdrawing 
his glance, he occupied himself the rest of the hour 
with Madame Wharton, who gave him much informa- 
tion respecting the at table. 

On another evening, Claude attended the splendid 
féte of Prince R——, and conversed with an acquaint- 
ance, Lavalle, who advised him to beware of fixing his 
attachment on Ida, who, being affianced to Elkington, 
must of course him, even although he was pay- 

attentions to another. “ What other?!” said Claude. 
“That pretty English girl, Mademoiselle Digby ; and 
he is a man not onl: capable of doing the basest action, 
but of boasting of it.” “ Well, 1 shall inform Mr 
Digby to be on his .” “ But, for heaven’s sake, 
do so secretly,” said Lavalle; “you know Elkington 
is a fatal shot.” “No,” said Claude, “I will not do 
it secretly. 1 will inform myself better on the point ; 
and if I 
openly. I am no duellist.” “That is to say, you 
would not challenge; but were you to receive a mes- 
sage, you would go out of course.” “No; it is one of 
those things which I have determined never to do.” 
« Well, may be a wise man,” said Lavalle, after a 
moment's pause ; “but all I can say is, that if you 
venture to carry that principle into action, you stand 
rassing situation.” “I too sincerely regard a duel as an 
act of folly and crime ever to be en in one,” said 
Claude. “ That it is, I grant,” said Lavalle ; “but the 
customs of society must be complied with; to decline 
a challenge, might ruin a man for ever with the world.” 
When ” said Claude, “ we have 
only to obey. The consequences I neither foresee nor 
trouble myself about.” “ But the word coward,” said 
Lavalle—* the of scorn—the whisper—the 
taunt” “ Clouds,” said Claude, “ which it is the 
business of an honest and brave man to walk thro 


* Ah, it is very fine,” said Lavalle, “ but I 


from Claude, who now strolled 
round the rooms, in which he met the Carolans. Ida 


upon her countenance. “ Alas !” thought he, 
as he stood motionless and y, half withdrawn 
behind the pedestal of a golden vase, his = fixed 
upon her as on something sweet and lovely lent for a 


| In short, she experi 


brief moment to his sight to be snatched from it for 
ever—* Alas!” he thought, “ something has disturbed 
her. Would it were an evil that I could extinguish, 


girl 
had been cast there unconsciously by himself. Sinee 
the night when, obedient to the wishes of her parents, 
and little dreaming that any thing in her own bosom 
could rise up against her, 


fashionable eng Swag about her, fastened her thoughts 
still more upon him. The obvious jealousy of Lady 
Beverly and ap po. who had observed the impres- 
sion which he made on her, rendered her still 
more observing, and several petty attempts to ridicule 
and injure him on the part of ington, raised the 
former as much as it depressed the latter in her esteem. 
the inexplicable influence 
of a high and noble character. ‘The rudeness of Elking- 
ton one night at the opera, and the haughty yet calm 
manner in which it was met, -— placed the two per- 
sealed her fate by accepting the hand of Elkington, her 
er y accepting ington, her 
eyes had, for the first time, opened to observation, her 
mind to reflection, and her heart to feeling. Placing no 
value on rank and wealth, since she had never known 
what it was to be without them, the inequality in 
the situation of Claude and herself did not enter her 
thoughts, nor, indeed, had she any more definite ideas 
concerning him than that vague sentiment of admi- 
ration and interest which fills a young girl’s heart on 
the threshold of womanhood, in the society of the 
man to whom she is about to surrender her affections. 
Claude presented to her in the real world a hero which 
she had believed to exist only in her imagination. She 
had dive ag her hand to Elkington, supposing that she 
loved him, ignorant at once that her nature contained 
a deeper A moved of love, or the world a more worthy 
object. By that kind of caprice with which fortune 
is apt to sport with human destinies, she began to 
experience a change in her feelings towards Elkington 
the moment it was too late, and to be, for the first 
time, conscious of that passion which has so much 
swayed the destinies of her sex. 
hile Ida was in this state of mind, Claude saw 
her at the féte of Prince R——. Elkington was im- 
portunately pursuing her with a conversation in which 
she appeared to take no interest. Suddenly her eyes, 
as they wandered around the room, met those of 
Claude. Her features were at once lighted with a 
beam of pleasure and suffused with a faint colour, and 
she gave him one of those smiles which haunt the 
imagination and sink into the hearts of young lovers. 
Elkington, who generally was too near-sighted to see 
Claude when at his side, now bent a keen glance on 
him. As our hero moved his eyes in another quarter, 
he perceived Lady Beverly peering at him thro 
her glass. There was something of confusion in the 
manner in which he turned away, as if he felt himself 
to be the object of some peculiar and mysterious 
duplicity of Elkin furtivel the 
e duplicit ington in vely engaging 
affections of Mise Digby, was discov by the father, 
who forthwith called him a villain. His lordship had 
only once before been spoken to so plainly. It was ina 
case similar to the present, when an indi t father 
had manifested his wrath for an insult offered to him 
through his hter ; Elkington challenged him, and 
shot him through the heart, before the expiration of 
twelve hours after the offence. Digby was of course 
challenged. But having into the posses- 
sion of a large fortune, and being now upon a tour 
of pleasure with his wife and daughter, he disliked 
the idea of being cut off summarily by such a 
scoundrel as Elkington. He asked the advice of 
Claude Wyndham, who at once advised him to refuse 
the meeting. “ He will kill you ; and he will consider 
your death as an event of ing and self-gratula- 
tion. Your daughter would then be left without a 
protector. You have allowed me to speak plainly to 
you, my friend. You have left your own circle of 
society, to come into one where, unfortunately, a father 
— behold his daughter torn from him at mid-day, 
and be shot in — to defend her, without the 
laws taking any notice of the crime; and you 
have brought this beautiful child among men who 
deem it no dishonour to ruin her happiness and cha- 
racter, so long as they are ready to expose their lives 
in defence of their guilt.” His recommendati 
vailed ; and Claude carried the message of Digby to 
Lord Elkington, declining the meeting, and declaring 
a certain degree of sorrow for having given offence. 
The quarrel was thus ended as far as a 
corned, but only to be with Mr Wyndham. 
‘lkington, regarding him with jealous rancour, en- 
deavoured to persuade Ida that he was paying his 
addresses to Miss te explanation ween 
Claude and Madame afterwards placed the 
matter in its true light ; but that lady, who was the 
Mentor of her youns friend, still admonished him 


to beware of yielding to his feelings, and intrudin; 
the of the Yield 


not to tem said, 

the character which alone distinguishes man from 
the beast, when you make him such a contemptible 

co 

temptations in order that we may rcsist them. The 
by the allurements of earth, the mortal part within 


had that he of igh 

self-controlling sense of right, passing by the thi 
yearns for, vin without it, and turning bie Cooke 
upon it for ever.” She continued, in reference to the 
comparative obscurity of Wyndham’s name—* Go to 
Count Carolan ; he will insult and spurn you. I have 
not thought it necessary to repeat the expressions he 
made use of, when he learned the danger that threat- 
ened his daughter. .1f her life depended on her union 


— 
ions,” she “otherwise you forget 


with passions for the 
; we are placed amid 


urging him to yield, and with opportunity to 
ires; yet by the exercise of a 


with you, both her parents would rather see her in 
her grave. No one, not nobly born, not able to sup- 


port her in the sphere to which she has been accus- 
tomed, and to perpetuate the family honours, will ever 


receive the hand of Ida Carolan. She is the last of 
her race. Upon that child ds the continuation 
of one of the noblest families of Europe ; and you, Mr 
Wyndham, I ask it not in a spirit of unkindness, what 
have you to offer?” “1 oppose no more,” said Claude. 
“I yield. From this time, neither by word nor look, 
will I attempt to obtain her regard. Ida is another’s. 
Tell her of me what you please. I will never con- 
tradict or explain. I have been weak. I will be so 
enmity of Elkington speedil serious 
ity ington ily assumed a 
. Both he and his other had made secret 


hinted in every com 
suspicion on him. 
ton were reported to Claude, but he persisted in the 
not = figh slanderer to 
is resolution to decline ting was 
claimed, with every kind of 
He was now openly spoken of as an adventurer equally 
without the pecuniary means to support the life he 
was leading, and the courage to resent the most un- 
rlin only on a ulation of marriage, and that 
forged of introduction from Lord 
orged. ese calumnies were so openly s 

Elkington that they were The 
very height at which Claude had stood in society, the 
admiration with which he had been received, a certain 
air of nobleness and independence which marked his 
manner and conversation, and the favour of the Caro- 
lans, were all against him. Envy chooses the fairest 
victim, and slander loves a shining mark. 

It is astonishing with what facility the world at 
large grasps at the vaguest calumny against those of 
lofty character, and how instantly a whisper agai 
an innocent woman is hatched into a tale of guilt, or 
a hint of evil is caught and handed about when di- 
rected against an obviously honest man. But poor 
Claude, who had lived since his arrival in Berlin in a 
kind of enchantment, spell-bound by the side of Ida, 
welcomed in circles which become dangerously attrac- 
tive to persons of his a | temperement, and linger- 
ing amid scenes so magnificent and fair, that it seemed 
as if he stood by the open gate of paradise, where a 
word from the lips of Ida might establish him for 
ever—poor Claude had not such obvious evidences of 
his character as to put a stop to the allegations against 
him. After the first impression ca by his powers 
as a man of superior mind and education had sub- 
sided, people began to wonder that did not find 
who and what he was. Since Carolan been made 
to comprehend that there was danger in his society to 
Ida, he had, without inquiry or discrimination, re- 
solved at once to consider him as an enemy, and as 
such to speak of and treat him. This had a fatal ef- 
fect upon him, inasmuch as the withdrawal of the first 

tron who had introduced him into society could not 

it be received as a confirmation of the unfavourable 
rumours current respecting him. 

Claude was placed in a most painful position. Prin- 
ciple called upon him to make sacrifices almost beyond 
his strength. Firstly, to turn from the person he 
loved, even to behold her about to despise him 
without making any effort against it. ndly, 
to repel a direct charge against his character, 
with the mild weapons of explanation and forbearance. 
How little did they know him whe suspected him of 
cowardice ! It would have been a relief to call into the 
field the insolent calumniator who had so often in- 
sulted him by his manner, and was ee ee 
to complete his destruction. In his present state 
mind, death would not have been unwelcome; but he 
felt that the ball which laid low the slanderer of his 
honour, would not clear his name; nor did he, the 
moment he reflected, really wish to take the blood 
even of Elkington. His thoughtful mind recoiled 
from the image of a fellow-creature stretched in death 
his hand ; and his very conviction of the profli 

i averse to send hin, 


all his imperfections on his head,” into the presence 


of 


~ 
aget” 
renders her particularly interesting to me.” “Ah, 
madame, forbear,” cried Wyndham, jestingly, “ unless even With my ite. 
mean to make me wretched for life.” “Indeed, 
| 11m 
to Lord Elkington, new thoughts and —— 
been born in her heart. The very next day she 
| Claude at her father’s table. There was somet 
| in his appearance which fixed her attention. 
3 surprise and lively pleasure visible in his counten 
| on their meeting, the cause of which was unknow 
7 her, made him a subject of reflection. His con 
. to her, his coolness, subsiding into a tone of g¢ 
courtesy, so different from the ordinary manner 0 
j 
attempts to find out something definite respecting 
Claude’s family and history, which might be used to 
his disadvantage, and had thus far been partially sue- 
cessful. By certain means they had discovered the 
mystery which involved his birth. This was openl 
onward path as vapours before the sun. A man of - 
principle has an account between himself and God 
alone.” 
fear” 
was not with them, but in a few moments he saw her ¢ 7 
in She was surrounded ag crowd o 
ladies, and several gentlemen, among w was Elk- 
ington, poe with her. Claude did not 
approach. He aloof, with a feeling of tenderness 
and melancholy which he had never experienced be- 
fore. He — her at a distance, unseen himself! 
She appeared grave and sad. There was even a slight - 
of his God, 
have ssérificed 
he, “shall I not 


tation demand that I shall kill or be killed? Will 


the death of Elki my honesty !—my for- 
tone my to respect ill it even clear my 
name? Will it not, on 


contrary, consign it to in- 
famy, and deprive me of the opportunity of disproving 


my actions the aspersions it?” 
injurious reports by re- 
tn honour of Wyndham, caused all to shun 
. He felt n almost an outcast, without 
having committed an offence. Claude bore up heroic- 
ally under his accumulated ings, until he finally 
received a blow from his inexorable enemy. The stun- 
ning sense of personal dishonour almost unmanned 
him. Withering thoughts filled his mind. He fore- 
saw that he would have to bear the extreme of mock 
and contempt if he failed to resent, even unto blood, 
the indignity which he had suffered. For several 
hours he was well nigh distracted with contendin 
emotions. But this war of feeling was succeed 
by a deep consciousness of rectitude, and a sublime 
spirit of piety. He became tranquillised, and all his 
soul was . He resolved to defy the world’s cen- 
sure [what world? we should like to be informed] : 
his mind was made up not to fight. 

For the p of contrasting the two principles of 
action—that of a sense of religious duty, and that of 
a sense of worldly honour—the author introduces a 
friend of Wyndham, a Mr Denham, who arrives at 
Berlin with a young and lovely wife, and who knows 
the infamous character of Lord Elkington. This 
_ is t when Wyndham receives the 

ishonouring blow, takes part in the quarrel, and, 
obedient to the duellist’s code, makes an arrangement 
to meet Elkington. He is shot through the heart at 
the second fire, and a succession of tragical scenes fol- 
low, which the author has drawn with effect. 
ugh them all, Wyndham is true to his principles. 
t harder trials yet await him. Lady Beverly dis- 
her son the astonishing fact, that Wyndham 
n of the Earl of Beverly by a former marriage; 
earl had been wrought upon by her own arts 
to believe he had been dishonoured by his wife, and 
had cast her inexorably from him ; that she had left 
home, and finally had sailed with her infant son to 
West Indies ; t the vessel was wrecked, and 
she was reported among the lost, but that the son had 
been accidentally preserved, and was in fact none other 
than Mr Wyndham, who was thus the true heir to the 
Beverly title and estates. ‘The person, therefore, who 
had secretly omens the money for Wyndham’s su 
was no other than the old earl, whose approach- 
death, Elkington, pressed to the earth with debts, 
is anxiously and impatiently awaiting. When the 
> earl’s last i is po moar § i m writes to his 
bankers to stop all further payments to Wyndham. 
This immediately reduces our hero to utter want, and 
exposes him to the power of Count Carolan, who, from 
being his friend, has become, by the arts of Elkington, 
and by his own vanity, his most unrelenting enemy. 

The count calls for the payment of a debt which 
a had accidentally contracted, and, upon his 
inability to meet the demand, forthwith sends him to 
—. where our hero remains some time, ap ntly 

rted by the world, and ruined for ever. He is at 
length set at liberty upon the security of his friend 
Lavalle, and without a murmur applies himself to earn 
a subsistence by teaching the English lan He 
is thus enabled to pay off his debts, which he does to 
the last farthing. But in the mean time the French 
Revolution has arrived at its height, and the aristo- 
eratic Carolan—whose daughter, by the way, has been 
rescued from the pistol of an assassin by Wyndham, at 
the most imminent risk of his own © te om it his 
duty to offer his services to the veel family of France, 
whither he departs, accompanied by the Countess Ida. 
A revolution of still ter importance to our hero’s 
fortunes has silently been going on. Our old friend, 

rmines to follow out, and departs for England. 
There she succeeds in her pursuit; she proves the 
identity of Claude Wyndham, as the son of the Earl 
of mares, and makes to him immediately the as- 


toundin very that she is his own mother, being 
in fact the first wife of the earl, who had been so long 
sup to be lost. She convinces her husband, 


d an interval of restoration to his senses, of his 
injustice towards herself and the heir of his immense 
estates. All legal measures are immediately taken to 
place the claims of our hero beyond the reach of doubt 
or cavil, and the joyful intelligence is dispatched at 
once to Berlin. course, all this puts an entirely 
different face “pes our hero’s affairs, and makes him 
at once as much the object of attention and admira- 
tion as he had py been of neglect and contempt. 
While Claude W yndham rose to that station which 
he deserved and was qualified to fill, Elkington sunk, 
em poor, and wretched, and ultimately fell in a 
duel, unlamented by a single individual. But what 
became of the Carolans! ‘I'he progress of the French 
ution had been so rapid and terrible, that all 
hopes of the count’s escape from the perilous condi- 
tion into which he had so self-confidently thrust him- 
self, were lost. But Wyndham determined to attempt 
his rescue. He entered France, assumed the disguise 
of a in, and innumerable hair-breadth 
ving ‘ormed prodigies of valour, 
finally” saved the count and his lovely daughter, and 
returned with them to E d. The character of 


thter. W. kept the secret, and all the 
parties were of course most agreeably surprised upon 
arriving in land, and being taken to the magni- 
ot the Earl of Beverly: 


THE CHIEF OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Tue name of the tine Republic has latterly 
been — a ederation of South American 
states, ich the province of Buenos Ayres may 
be termed the head. Like all = of South Ame- 
rica, the Argentine territory been in a con- 
vulsed state since the authority of the colonising 
European power was cast off ; and, as in all times of 
disturbance, able men have been there shaken, if the 
phrase may be used, to the surface of society. One 
individual, Don Juan Manuel de Rosas, has risen to 
the head of affairs in Buenos Ayres, and indeed has 
made himself the sole director and dictator of the 
Argentine states. Ashe is every way a remarkable 
man, and wields a degree of power affecting even 
British interests in no slight degree, a notice of his 
career may gratify many of our readers. 

Don Juan Manuel de Rosas is now about fifty 
years of age. He is above the common height, and 
finely formed in person. His complexion is fair, his 
hair being of a light chestnut; and altogether his 
features are more like those of a native of the north 
of Europe, than of the warm south. His family was 
one of the best in the province of Buenos Ayres. 
Before the revolution, his father was captain in a regi- 
ment of Spanish cavalry, garrisoned at Buenos Ayres, 
and passed for a brave officer, though otherwise a 
man of no note. 

Don Juan, like so many other distinguished per- 
sons, seems to have derived his genius and activity of 
—_ from his mother, Donna Augustina de Rosas. 

hile Buenos A was yet under the old authority, 
the De Rosas family consisted, exclusive of the parents, 
of eight members, namely, three sons, of whom Juan 
Manuel was the eldest, and five daughters. The 
family was in straitened circumstances. Her husband 
being engaged with his poorly paid duties, Donna 
Augustina was not prevented by her sex from toiling 
to elevate her children to a more favourable condition 
in life. She fixed herself personally in an estancia, or 
cattle establishment, in the country, and there laboured 
unweariedly for the retrieval of the family fortunes. 
Every morning at sunrise she was out on horseback, 
like a guacho, and, with her sword by her side, takin 
care of her cattle, superintending her servants, an 
serupling not to chastise the latter with her own 
hands, when necessary. Thanks to these exertions, 
which the most robust men could scarcely have en- 
dured for any length of time, she doubled her capital 
in three years, and restored the family to so i 
like a thriving state. 

Don Juan Manuel, early familiarised to the sort of 
life led by his mother, Donna Augustina, commenced, 
when very young, to labour on his own account. He 
was related to the Anchorenas, the richest proprietors 
of the Buenos Ayres province, and, being employed 
by them, he acquired ere long the means of establish- 
ing an estancia (stance or station) of his own. In the 
south of the province, at a considerable distance from 
the capital, he managed to buy an extensive tract of 
land, to the stocking of which with cattle he subse- 
quently devoted his most earnest endeavours. There 
he spent many of his life, and acquired a 
fortune. But his mind was not solely bent, during 
this long interval, on his cattle and his wealth. Those 
who know him best assert, and believe, that he nursed 
schemes of ambition from his earliest years ; and cer- 
tainly, when the favourable moment came, he was 
found in circumstances that enabled him to take de- 
cisive advantage of it. He had early seen the value 
of personal or external advantages in commanding 
influence and respect among the people around him, 
and he studiously endeavoured to improve and turn 
to account those with which nature had gifted him. 
Tall, robust, and young, he acquired excellence in all 
the bodily exercises in use among the inhabitants of 
the pampas. No one could better subdue a restive 
wild-horse, spear a bull, or throw the lasso. He made 
himself universally admired for his strength and skill, 
and he knew also how to make himself feared and 
respected as much as he was admired. His name 
became one of power among the guachos and provin- 
cials of Buenos Ayres. The excessive strictness with 
which he managed his extensive concerns, aided at 
once in increasing his fortune and his reputation. In 
the numerous estancias which he established, 
he first placed a few picked men, and then opened 
his service to all manner of ill-doers who found it 


justice. 
on found themselves per- 


new ones at his ex . arrogated 

power of life and death, and wielded that power with 
inexorable rigour. He affected, indeed, to be the first 
and readiest to obey the regulations which he had laid 
down for the government of those under him. A 
remarkable proof of this apparent submissiveness to 

os Ayres carry 
at theit girdles a long sharp-pointed knife, a atthe 


larger than common table-knives. It is to them a 
most serviceable weapon. With it, the guacho spurs 


would be in a state of pe ) 
were allowed to keep their knives constantly in their 
hands. He therefore laid it down as a rule, that no 


any time excepting at meals and 
during the hours of 
indispensab i 


on his own part, the lation would be often in- 
fringed, in spite of the ing decreed for such in- 
fractions. One day, accordingly, when he was about 
to mount his horse for a little exercise, he walked out 
with his knife stuck in his girdle. Pretending to 
notice it only after he had = a short way, he turned 
back, and reported himself as a delinquent to the man 
on guard, giving up his knife at the same time, and 
desiring the man, in accordance with his duty, to in- 
flict the statutory punishment. The poor man ima- 
gined his master to be in jest, and hesitated to fulfil 
the order; but De Rosas, who had stripped himself, 
soon brought the man to his senses by telling him, 
that if he did not both lay on the lash, and lay it on 
as vigorously as in other cases, double the same punish- 
ment mer | be inflicted on himself. Without further 
delay, the man lashed his master smartly, and the 
latter afterwards mounted his horse as if nothing had 
happened. A ruse, he was able ever afterwards 
to Tove his enforced without fear of irritation or 
resistance. 


In such ways did De Rosas the dangerous. 
yet active race whom he employed. He brought 
them into a condition of discipline scarcely inferior to 
that of an army, having trained them, by the force of 
personal example, to endure all kinds of hardship, 
privation, and exposure. When he saw among them 
any one of superior talents, he invariably raised him 
to a superior situation, and put him in the way of 
making a little personal property. He thus followed 
the plan by which all popular rulers and commanders 
of men have won their popularity ; for the elevation 
of deserving men is secretly admitted as just, even by 
the unwo who are passed over. The popularit 
acquired by De Rosas in the province was unbounded, 
and in this lay his great advantage when the civi 
wars out. At outset, however, De 
did not take in contest, waiting seemingly, 
with his till he man which 
success was to lie. He applied himself chiefly to the 
preservation, meanwhile, of his property; and such 
was his success in this respect, that, while other pro- 
prietors were utterly ruined, he grew richer instead 
of poorer. This arose partly from his foresight in 
establishing his numerous estancias at a safe distance 
from the metropolis, and partly from the immense 
number of active men in his employ. The first ap- 
pearance of De Rosas on the political scene occurred 
in 1820, when we find him in the position of a colonel 
of the army. He was at this time in the prime of 
manhood, and already rich, his cattle being incalcul- 
able in numbers, and his lands of vast extent. A 
man so situated, with on provincial repute, 
above all, possessed of a daring genius and unboun 
address, could not fail to rise in such a state of things 
as then prevailed in Buenos Ayres. Accordingly, 
step by step, Don Juan Manuel climbed up the ladder 
of ambition, until he reached the highest point to be 
attained by a citizen of that country—the nominal 

overnorship of the province, and the actual presi- 
_~ or dictatorship of the Argentine Republic. 

From the kind of life led by De Rosas from his. 
youth, it may be imagined that his education has been 
defective. This fact, however, is in a t measure 
concealed by one guacho-like trait in the president’s 
character. ‘This is his profound dissimulation. What- 
ever the state of his feelings may be, he can preserve, 
if it be his interest, an appearance of ae emer 
which renders it impossible to guess his thoughts 
upon any subject, or the state of his knowledge re- 
specting it. He expresses himself with great facility 
upon matters with which he is versant ; and, in reality, 
he never speaks upon any other—a striking proof of 
his caution and self-command. Notwithstanding his 
a imperturbability, he is yet a true guacho at 

eart ; and when the ice of conventional cautiousness 
is once broken, his explosions of passion are terrible. 
Having risen to power by the aid of the lowest classes 
of society, and having mixed much with them, he has 
acquired a taste for their manners, and appears to 
pre- 


have a dislike for high society. When he 

sent himself there, however, he can make a favourable 
a apes when he chooses ; but in company he is 
little seen. 

The general characteristic of the man is caution. 
He is secretive to excess. Nobody can sound or un- 
derstand him ; no one can fathom his thoughts and 
purposes. He governs with severity, but, generally 
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a | his horse ; kills and skins the cattle which are to 

serve him as food ; roasts his meat on the point of 
the knife ; and with it cuts that meat into mouthfuls, 
It is his only instrument, in short, for domestic pur- 
poses ; but it is also in his hands a dangerous one, 
which, on the slightest quarrel, he plunges into a man 
with as little compunction as into a sheep. Knowing - 
eee | 1) how perilous a weapon this knife was even in the 
grasp of the most peaceable guachos, De Rosas foresaw 
that, among the brigands with whom he filled his 
establishments, one, and himself 
one in his service should carry this knife about at 
in secure @ servant ap- 
pointed for the ee to whom application was 
made when the article was really required. But De 
Rosas saw that without some exertion or contrivance 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
convenient to fly | 
becoming engaged wi 
fectly safe as regarded past misdeeds, and Don Juan 
Manuel took care to prevent them from committing 
| 
avi 
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‘ 
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= 
ing, not with injustice ; and yet it is satisfied with their admiration without their love. | but the guinea stamp, the man’s the gowd for a’ that,’ 
thes he has been guilty of great cruelties. The | ‘There never beat a heart more alive to kindness. To | are all very fine in verse, but have no place in the 
French, a few years ago, him with maltreat- | the wise and good, how eloquent his gratitude! to of life—no application among men of sense to 
ing people of their nation, and put a blockade upon | Glencairn, how imperishable ! This exceeding tender- | its concerns? But in how many departments have 

ich, 


only lately been taken off, upon t 
good understanding between the two powers. 


PROFESSOR WILSON ON THE GENIUS 
AND CHARACTER OF BURNS. 


ProFEssoR WILSON has produced a magnificent piece 
of writing on the Genius and Character of Burns. 
It is published as part of a work entitled The Land 
of Burns,* the chief object of which is to give engrav- 
ings of the scenery alluded to in the poet’s writings, 
together with portraits of his friends and correspon- 
dents. ‘The essay, which occupies a hundred and fifty 
pages, and may be considered as the most extended 
prose work of its gifted author, runs over the life of 
Burns from his cradle to his grave, treating the facts 
superficially as being well known, but commenting on 
the poetical and personal character of the poet, on 
his walk and conversation, his friends, his associations, 
feelings, and fate, in a style of impassioned sympathy 
which is itself so eloquent, that the splendid concep- 
tions embodied in the language of the poet-critic are 
felt to be superfluous and unneeded, even while we are 
enjoying them. Only now, the reader thinks, has the 
wondrous bard of Ayrshire ever met with full appre- 
ciation : all that has hitherto been written about him 
appears cold, tame, and unworthy. We are anxious 
to convey to our readers, if possible, some faint notion 
of this brilliant essay, which, unless it shall be pub- 
lished separately, must fall into the hands of com- 
paratively few ; but cutting pieces out of it would, 
we fear, be like presenting a bar of “ the Messiah,” or 
a tassel from some gorgeous robe. Yet what other 
course can be pursued? Of the popularity of Burns 
amongst his countrymen, the professor thus speaks : 
“No poet ever lived more constantly and more inti- 
mately in the hearts of a people. With their mirth, 
or with their melancholy, how often do his ‘native 
wood-notes wild’ affect the sitters by the ingles of 
low-roofed homes, till their hearts overflow with feel- 
ings that place them on a level, as moral creatures, 
with the most enlightened in the land, and more than 
reconcile them with, make them proud of, the condi- 
tion assigned them by Providence! There they see 
with pride the reflection of the character and condi- 


. tion of their own order. That pride is one of the best 


natural props of poverty ; for, supported by it, the 

r envy not the rich. They exult to know and to 
Feel that they have had treasures bequeathed io them 
by one of th 1 treasures of the heart, the in- 
tellect, the fancy, and the imagination, of which the 
possession and the enjoyment are one and the same, 
as long as they preserve their integrity and their in- 
dependence. e poor man, as he speaks of Robert 
Burns, always holds up his head and regards you with 
an elated look. A tender thought of the ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturda oy | or a bold thought of ‘ Scots wha hae 
wi? W. led,’ may come across him ; and he who 
in such a spirit loves home and country, by whose side 
may he not walk an equal in the broad eye of day as 
it shine over our Scottish hills? This is true popu- 
larity. Thus interpreted, the word sounds well, and 
recovers its ancient meaning. The land ‘made blithe 
with plough and harrow’—the broomy or the heathery 
braes—the holms by the river’s side—the forest where 
the woodman’s ringing axe no more disturbs the 
cushat—the deep dell where all day long sits solitary 
plaided boy or girl, watching the kine or the sheep— 
the moorland hut without any garden—the lowland 
cottage, whose garden glows like a very orchard, when 
crimsoned with fruit-blossoms most beautiful to be- 
hold—the sylvan homestead sending its reek aloft over 
the huge sycamore that blackens on the hill-side—the 
straw-roofed vi gathering with small bright crofts 
its many white gable-ends round and about the modest 
manse, and the kirk-spire covered with the pine-tree 
that shadows its horologe—the small, quiet, half-slated 
half-thatched rural town—there resides, and will for 
ever reside, the immortal genius of Burns. Oh, that 
he, the prevailing poet, could have seen this light 
too deeply overshadow his lot !” 

Burns in Edin .—* It was not in the debating 
club of Tarbolton alone, about which so much non- 
sense has been prosed, that he had learned eloquence ; 
he had been long giving chosen and deliberate utter- 
ance to all his bright ideas and sti emotions ; 
they were all his own, or he had made his own 
by transfusion ; and so, therefore, was his speech. 
Its fount was in genius, and therefore could not run 
dry—a flowing spring that needed neither to be fanged 
nor pumped. As he had the power of eloq 80 
had he the will, the desire, ambition, to put it 
forth ; for he rejoiced to carry with him the sympa- 
thies of his kind, and in his highest. moods he was not 


* Two yols. 4to. Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1841. 


ness of heart often gave such pathos to his ordinary 
talk, that he even melted commonplace people in 
tears! Without scholarship, without science, wit! 
not much of what is called information, he charmed 
the first men in a society equal in all these to any at 
that time in Europe.” 

Though able to charm highly cultivated minds, 
Burns’s proper sphere was amongst the industrious 
classes, from whose bosom he had sprung, and whose 
condition his poetry so faithfully describes. It was 
not inappropriate, Mer Wilson thinks, that he should 
have gone back to the country to earn an honest and 
independent livelihood by the toils to which his earlier 
years had been devoted. On this point we have a 
page which looks exceedingly like good sense. 

“Why such clamour about his condition—such 
outcry about his circumstances—such horror of his 
excisemanship? Why should Scotland, on whose 
* brow shame is ashamed to sit, hang down her head 
when bethinking her of how she treated him? Hers 
the glory of having produced him; where lies the 
blame of his penury, his soul’s trouble, his living 
body’s emaciation, its untimely death ? 

He was soon sick of the dust 
and din that attended him on his illumined path, 
and felt that he had been happier at Mossgiel than 
he ever was in the metropolis. He returned to his 
natural condition when he settled at Ellisland. Nor 
can we see what some have seen, any strong desire 
in him after preferment to a higher sphere. Such 
thoughts sometimes must have entered his mind, but 
they found no permanent dwelling there ; and he fell 
back, not only without pain, but with more than 

leasure, on all the reme neces of his humble life. 

e resolved to pursue it in the same scenes and the 
same occupations, and to continue to be what he had 
always been—a farmer. 

And why should the Caledonian Hunt have wished to 
divert or prevent him? Why should Scotland! * * 
Burns’s great calling here below was to illustrate 
the pues life of Scotland. Ages may pass without 
another arising fit for that task ; meanwhile, the whole 
pageant of Scottish life has passed away without a 
record. Let him remain, therefore, in the place which 
best fits him for the task, though it may not be the 
best for his personal comfort. If an individual can 
serve his country at the expense of his comfort, he 
must, and others should not hinder him ; if self-sacri- 
fice is required of him, they must not be blamed for 
permitting it. Burns followed his calling to the last, 
with more lets and hindrances than the friends of 
humanity could have wished ; but with a power that 
might have been weakened by his removal from what 
he loved and gloried in—by the disruption of his heart 
from its habits, and the breaking up of that custom 
which with many men/ becomes second nature, but 
which with him was corroboration and sanctification 
of the first, both being but one agency—its products 
how beautiful! Like the flower and fruit of a tree 
that grows well only in its own soil, and by its own 
river. 

But a gauger! What do we say to that? Was it 
not most unworthy? We ask, unworthy what! You 
answer, his genius. But who expects the employments 
by which men live to be entirely worthy of their genius— 
congenial with their dispositions—suited to the structure of 
ther souls? It sometimes happens—but far oftener 
not—rarely in the case of poets—and most rarely of 
all in the case of such a poet as Burns. It is a law of 
nature that the things of the world come by honest 
industry, and that genius is its own reward, in the 
pleasure of its exertions and its applause. But 
who made Burns a gauger! Himself. It was his 
own choice. ‘I have been feeling all the various 
rotations and movements within respecting the ex- 
cise, he writes to Aiken soon after the Kilmarnock 
edition. ‘There are many things plead strongl 
against it,’ he adds, but these were all connected wi 
his unfortunate private affairs—to the calling itself he 
had no repugnance—what he most feared was ‘the 
uncertainty of getting soon into business.’ * * 

With such views, Burns became a gauger as well 
as a farmer—we can see no degradation in his havin, 
done so—no reason why whimpering Cockneys shoul 
continually ery ‘Shame! shame! on Scotland’ for 
having let ‘ Bunns’—as they pronounce him—adopt 
his own mode of life. Allan Cunninghame informs 
us that the officers of excise on the Nith were then a 
very superior set of men indeed to those who now 
ply on the Thames. Burns saw nothing to despise in 

onest men who did their duty—he could pick and 
choose among them ; and you do not imagine that he 
was obliged to associate exclusively or intimately 
with ushers ofthe rod. * 

Let it not be thought that we are running counter 
to the common feeling in what we have now been 
saying, nor blame us for speaking in a tone of levit 
on a serious subject. We carinot bear to hear peop 
at one hour scorni the distinctions of rank, and 
acknowledging none but of worth; and at another 
whining for the sake of worth without rank, and 
estimating a man’s happiness—which is something 
more than his respectability—by the amount of his 
income, or according to the calling from which it is 
derived. Such persons cannot have read Burns. Or 


do they think such sentiments as ‘The rank is 


not men to addict themselves almost all their lives to 
the performance of duties, which, merely as acts or 
polishing a pin ! , & pin-polisher may be a poet— 
who rounds its oa orator—who its 
point,a metaphysician. * * 

Who in this country, if you except an occasional 
statesman, take their places at once in the highest 
grade of their calling? In the learned professions, 
what obscurest toil must not the best = brightest 
go through! Under what a pressure of mean ob- 
servances the proudest stoop their heads! * * 
It is drudgery to sit six, or eight, or ten hours 
a-day as a clerk in the india-house ; but Charles 
Lamb endured it for forty years, not without much 
headache and heartache too, we dare say: but Elia 
shows us how the unwearied flame of genius can - 
— itself by playing in the thickest gloom—how 
‘ancy can ple dreariest vacancy with rarest crea- 
tures, holding communion in quaintest vonverse with 
the finest feelings of the thoughtful heart—how eyes 
dim with poring all day on a ledger, can glisten 
through the evening, and far on into the night, with 
those alternate visitings of humour and of pathos that 
for a while come and go as if from regions in the spirit 
separate and apart, but ere long by their quiet blend- 
ing persuade us to believe that their sources are close 
adjacent, and that the streams, when left to them- 
selves, often love to unite their courses, and to flow on 
together with merry or melancholy music, just as we 
choose to think it, as sniles may be the order of the 
hour, or as we may be commanded by the touch of 
ee unknown power within us to indulge the luxury 

tears.” 


A score of such mingling the pomp of 
words and the loftiest flights of fancy with the most 
generous pleadings for a brother wild-tire wit, 
and the keenest and most searching indignation — 
those who have treated Burns harshly, might be se- 
lected ; but our space admits but of one more extract, 
and that must be a passage which we find we have 
marked in our copy with double pencil-lining, as super- 
latively excellent, at the same time that it is highly 
characteristic of the entire essay. It refers to the 
old anonymous national songs for which Burns 
cherished so great an admiration, and which had so 
much to do in directing his own genius. 

“The old nameless song-writers, buried centuries 
ago in kirkyards that have themselves perhaps ceased 
to exist—yet one sees sometimes lonesome burial- 

laces among the hills, where man’s dust continues to 
deposited after the house of God has been removed 
elsewhere—the old nameless song-writers took hold 
out of their stored hearts of some single thought or 
remembrance, surpassingly sweet at the moment over 
all others, and instantly words as sweet had being, 
and breathed themselves forth along with some ac- 
cordant melody of 7 still = — time ; or when 
musical and poetical genius happily met together, 
both alike passion-inspired, thes tae born ano 
new tune or air, soon treasured within a thousand 
maidens’ hearts, and soon flowing from lips that 
‘murmured near the living brooks a music sweeter 
than their own.’ Had boy or virgin faded away in 
untimely death, and the green mound that covered 
them, by the working of some secret power far within 
the heart, suddenly risen to fancy’s eye, and then as 
suddenly sunk away into oblivion with all the waver- 
ing burial-place? Then was framed dirge, hymn, 
elegy, that, long after the mourned and the mourner 
were forgotten, continued to wail and lament up and 
down all the vales of Scotland—for what vale is un- 
visited by such sorrow !—in one same monotonous 
melancholy air, varied only as each separate sii 
had her heart touched and her face pow rar with 
fainter or stronger shade of pity or grief. Had some 
great battle been lost and won, and to the shepherd on 
the braes had a faint and far-off sound seemed on a 
sudden to touch the horizon like the echo of a trumpet? 
Then had some ballad its birth, heroic yet with d 
falls, for the singer wept, even as his heart bu 
within him, over the princely head prostrated with 
all its plumes, haply near the lowly woodsman, whose 
horn had often startled the deer as — “7 
trode the forest-chase, lying humble in th by 
oung lord’s feet! Oh, blue-eyed maiden, even more’ 
beloved than beautiful! how couldst thou ever find. 
heart to desert thy minstrel, who for thy sake would 
have died without one sigh given to the disappearing 
happiness of sky and earth—and, witched by some 
evil spell, how couldst thou follow an outlaw to foreign 
lands, to find, alas! 
plaint 


the lover’s raptured hour acrogs the brain—yet an hour, 
in all its rapture, calm as the summer sea—or the 


level summit of a far flushing forest in sunshine, 
when there is not a breath in heavea ! thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn— in that 


wedded verse and music, you feel ‘that love is hea 
and heaven is love !’ But affection, sober, sedate, 


2 
of disappointed, defrauded, and despairing passion, an ' 
another air filled the eyes of our Scottish maidens ~ a 
with a new luxury of tears—a low flat tune, sur- . 
charged throughout with one groan-like sigh, and 
acknowledged, even by the gayest heart, to be in- 
— 
a 
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is now like that of the dove in its lonely tree, mourns 
not for the past, but gladdens in the present, and 
a holy song, like one of the songs of Zion ; for 
trust that, ere the sun b another summer, 
their feet will be wandering by waters of eternal 


meh verse and air of Scotland’s 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE HORSES OF ARABIA, 
Tue horse is believed to exist in a finer state in 


there remarkable for his elegant form and great spirit 


them 
to subjection by hunger and . But for many 
i 


into Spain, ee other European countries. They 


were introdu 
tury, and, having since 


they form a kind of aristocracy among their 


name being probably 3500 ~ old, we may consider 


the following as ive of an Arabian 
war-horse of chat early f thou given the 
lothed his neck with 
thou make him afraid as a grass- 
hopper? The glory of his nostrils is terrible. He 

goeth on to meet the armed men. He moc at 
fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
from the sword. He swalloweth the ground with 


fierceness and He saith among the trumpets, 
he smelleth 


the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting.” He is 


There is a pretty wide-spread t the best 
ds fled from Mecca 


All Arabian horses are not, however, of similar 
excellence. There are at least three breeds of very 
different character, namely, the Attechi, an inferior 
breed, on which little value is set; the Kadischi, a 
country ; an ni, the superior whose 
reared by the Bedouins in the remoter districts, 
their exportation is a branch of trade. 
When an animal of this breed is born, the owner 
carefully receives it in his arms, and so cherishes it 


for several hours, ing and stretching its tender 
limbs, and ing it as he woulda baby. In time, 
he places it on its and from its first movements 
prognosticates its future excellences or defects. He 


ties the ears together over its head, that they may 
assume an upward-pointed direction, and the 
tail outw that it may be carried hi At the 
end of a month the colt is weaned, and for the space 
of a hundred days thereafter itis allowed no food bu 


sake of enco ing spirit, give ——y ae Nothin; 
be tenderness wish which the Arab treats 
his horse in general ; yet there is one era in its life 


part of the world. He is 


bred with great care for 
the chase and turf, there is perhaps no country out of 
Arabia itself where they are in a finer state. Here 


when he acts in a very opposite manner. When he 
desires to try its powers, he brings it out, springs 
upon its back, and its first expedition is a hurried one 
perhaps fifty miles, without one moment’s respite ; 
after which he plunges it into water just deep enough 
to receive the whole of its jaded body. If thereafter 
his mare eats as if nothin happened, he considers 
her as having established her character as a genuine 
member of the Kochlani breed. It is to be remarked 
that the Arab rides mares alone, from a consideration 
that, in his frequent nocturnal attacks on his neigh- 
bours, horses o sex would be 
neigh, and thereby give alarm, on ap i 
Funges in Africa ride only male horses: they are in 
an open plain country—must be discovered at many 
— distance—and therefore trust solely to superior 
ree. 

The pig is not more domesticated in Ireland than 
the horse is in Arabia. Almost every man has his 
horse, not for burden, but for his own pleasure and 
convenience. In his tent, his only dwelling, the ani- 
mal resides like a member of the famil y- a the 
day, it is generally kept saddled at the door, y to 
start upon any excursion which its master may desire 
to take. By night, it sleeps amidst the family, whom 
it takes care never to hurt, and who caress it as they 
would caress a favourite individual amongst them- 
selves. Kept from food by day, it is regaled at night 
with a nose-bag full of barley, which is removed in the 
morning. It is furnished with shoes of soft flexible 
iron, hammered cold, and small, that the swift- 
ness may not be impeded. saddle is of wood, 
covered with — leather, and the stirrups are 
short, so as to admit of the rider occasionally standing 
considerably removed above the animal’s back. The 
Arab uses no stimulant. A slight pressure will make 


the animal fly like the wind ; and if, in the midst of 


his career, the rider should fall off, the horse will stop 
till he is remounted. The ordinary relation between 
master and horse is of the kindliest description. The 
Arab never beats the gentle creature which exerts 
itself so generously for his pleasure. He is constantly 
discoursing to it in kind terms, calling it by every 
endearing epithet, and evidently believing that it un- 
derstands and —e every word he says. It is 
said that every ouin has some secret sign, to 
which he accustoms his horse, and by which he inti- 
mates when he wishes it to put out its utmost speed. 
The following is an anecdote illustrative of this 
and also of the extreme regard which the Arabs 
entertain for these noble animals :—“ Giabal 
a very excellent mare. Hassad Pacha, vizier of Da- 
mascus, endeavoured to obtain it, but in vain. He 
employed threats, but with no success. At length 
another Bedouin, Giafar, came to the oer a and 
asked him what he would give him if brought 
Giabal’s mare. ‘I will fill thy barley sack with gold.’ 
Giabal fastened his mare at night by the foot with an 
iron ring, the chain of whic into his tent, 
being held by a picket fixed in the ground, under the 
very felt which served him and his wife as a bed. At 
midnight, Giafar crept into the tent on all fours, and 
insinuating himself between Giabal and his wife, 
gently first pushes one, then the other. The husband 
thought his wife was pushing, the wife thought the 
same of her husband, and each made more room. 
Giafar then, with a knife, made a slit in the felt, took 
out the picket, untied the mare, mounted her, and 
grasping Giabal’s lance, pricked him lightly with it, 
erying out—‘It is I, Giafar, who have taken thy 
noble mare ; awake, Giabal !’—and off he goes. Giabal 
darted from his tent, called his friends, mounted his 
brother’s mare, and pursues. Giabal’s brother’s mare 
was of the same blood, though not so good. Out- 
stripping all the other horsemen, he was on the point 
of overtaking Giafar, when he cried out—‘ Pinch her 
right ear, and give her the stirrup !’ Giafar did so, and 
flew like lightnin m out of reach. The Bedouins 
reproached Giabal as being himself the cause of the 
loss of his mare. ‘I would rather,’ he said, ‘lose her 
than lower her reputation. Would you have it said 
in the tribe of Would Ali, that any other mare out- 
ran mine? I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
no other could overtake her—no, none !’” * 

The kindness with which the Arabian horse is 
treated from a foal, gives him an affection for his 
master, a wish to p a pride in exerting every 


ene in obedience to his commands, and, conse- 
quently, an apparent sagacity which is seldom seen in 
other Bishop Heber thus speaks of one 


which he rode in India :—*My morning rides are 
very pleasant. My horse is a nice, quiet, good-tem- 
little Arab, who is so fearless that he goes 
without a to an elephant, and so gentle 
and docile that he eats bread out of my hand, and has 
almost as much attachment and as many coaxing 
ways as a dog. This seems the general character of 
the Arab horses, to judge from what I have seen in 
this country. It is not the fiery dashing animal 
which I had supposed, but with more rationality 
about him, and more apparent confidence in his rider, 
than the majority of English horses.” 
The external qualities which the Arabs prize in 
their horses are—neck long and arched—head small— 


and full of fire—lower jaw thin—muzzle bare— 
wide nostrils—belly not too legs—pas- 


* Lamartine’s Travels in the East. 


fact, | is the famous white Saklawye 


ears tapering and almost meeting at the points—eyes | he 


terns short and flexible—hoofs hard and ample—chest 
broad—rump high and rounded. Whenever the three 


esteemed the reverse, and capable of 


a colt, the marks of the young animal are noted before 
witnesses, as well as the names of the sire and 
and the document thus formed is kept with the 
greatest care, to serve in case of the colt being after- 
wards sold. The descent of some horses is traced for 
one or two centuries in an authentic manner, and 
traditionary authority would carry back the pedigree 
in some instances to the middle ages, and even t 
Burckhardt has given the rn ae of a 
certificate respecting the birth of a — 
GOD. 

ENOCH. 

In the name of the most merciful God, the Lord of 
all creatures, peace and prayers be with our Lord 
Mohammed and his family and his followers until the 
day of judgment ; and peace be with, all those who 
read this writing and understand its meaning. 

The present deed relates to the greyish-brown colt, 

the true Saklawye, n, 
whoes skin is as bright and a0 milk,’ 
sembling those horses of which the Prophet sai 
* True riches are a noble and pure breed of horses ; 
and of which God said, ‘ The war-horses, those which 
rushed on the enemy with full blowing nostrils—those 
which plunge into the battle early in the agen q 
And God spoke the truth in his incomparable book. 
This Saklawye grey colt was bought by Khoshrun, 
the son of Emheyt, of the tribe of Zebaa, an Aeneze 
Arab. The sire of this colt is the excellent bay horse 
called Merdjan, of the breed of the Koheylan ; its dam 
mare known by the 
name of Djeroua. According to what we have seen 
we attest here, upon our hopes of felicity and upon 
our girdles, oh, Sheiks of Wisdom and Possessors of 
Horses! this grey colt, above mentioned, is more 
noble even than his sireand dam. And this we at 
according to our best know , by this valid 
perfect . Thanks be to the Lord of all 


creatures !—Written on the 16th of Saphar in the — 


year 1223 (a.p. 1808). Witness,” &c. 

Considering the lonely life of the Arab, the cha- 
racter of the animal, and the mutual dependence 
established between them, it is not surprising that he 
regards his horse with “the intensest feeling of love 
and admiration. On this point some anecdotes have 
been told. “Ibrahim, a poor but worthy Arab, unable 
to pay a sum of money which he owed, was compelled 
to allow a merchant of Rama to become partner with 
him in a valuable mare. When the time came, he 
could not redeem his pledge to this man, and the mare 
was sold. Her i could be traced on the side 
of sire and dam for full five hundred years, The price 
was three hundred pounds ; an enormous sum in that 
county Ibrahim went frequently to Rama to inquire 
after the mare : he would embrace her, wipe her eyes 
with his handkerchief, rub her with his shirt sleeves, 
and give her a thousand benedictions during whole 
hours that he remained ing to her. ‘My eyes!’ 
would he say to her; ‘my soul! my heart! must I 
be so unfortunate as to have thee sold to so many 
masters, and not keep thee myself? Iam poor, my 
antelope! I brought thee up in my dwelling as - 
child. I did never beat nor chide thee; I 
thee in the proudest manner. preserve thee, my 
beloved ! thou art beautiful, thou art sweet, thou art 
lovely! God defend thee from envious eyes ” An- 
other is related as follows in Pierre’s Studies of Nature : 
“The whole stock of a poor Arab of the desert consisted 
of a mare. The French consul offered to purchase 
her, in order to send her to his sovereign, Louis XIV. 
The Arab would have rejected the proposal at once 
with indignation and scorn, but he was miseral 
poor. He had no means of supplying his most t 
wants, or procuring the barest necessaries of life. 
Still he hesitated ; he had scarcely a rag to cover him ; 
and his wife and his children were starving. The sum 
offered was t—it would provide him and his family 
with food for life. At length, and reluctantly, he 
consented. He brought the mare to the dwelling of 
the consul—he dismounted—he stood leaning upon 
her ; he looked now at the gold, and then at his favou- 
rite ; he sighed—he wept. ‘To whom is it, said he, 
‘I am going to yield am: Ay To Europeans, who 
will tie thee close—who beat thee—who will 
render thee miserable. Return with me, my aw 
my jewel, and rejoice the hearts of my children.’ 
ronounced the last words, he sprung upon her 
back, and was out of sight in a moment.” 

In Sir John Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia, there 
are two anecdotes, to the same purport, but of a more 
amusing nature :—* When the envoy, returning from 


den and strong as those of the wildest and most fiery } 
passion. Henee the old grey-haired poet and mu- auties Of head, neck, and rump, are found com 
sician, citting, haply blind, in shade or sunshine, and the horse is considered perfect. There are sev ' 
bethinking him of the - of his youth, while the particular marks or natural signs which the Arabs { 
leading hand of his aged Alice gently touches his arm, regard as sinister and calevedetiiie ; while others | 
and that voice of hers that once lilted like the linnet, re | 
indications ; but the on y effect they have on the 
animal is that of depreciating its value by two-thirds 
or more. The price of Arabian horses is variable, and 
often depends much on the caprice of the buyer and 
: seller: in Syria, it fluctuates from L.10 to L120, 
a sums, as L.500, and even L.800, 
have been given for mares in particular esteem. The 
CTL ST a Arabs are extremely careful to preserve their best 
breeds, and to possess good evidence as to the pedigree 
ee | of their horses. When a mare of high character bears 
Arabia than in any other ee 
and swiftness, as well as for a gentleness of demeanour 
even more extraordinary, though it is og oy part 
the effect of the circumstances in which lives. 
Arabian horses are of medium stature, and of a brown 
colour, with short black tails and manes. Formerly 
many lived in a wild state in the deserts which cover 
so much of the soil of Arabia, and were caught, not by 
the chase—for that was impossible—but by entangling | 
mesticated animals, a numerous, being very 
useful to the people in their wandering and predatory 
life, and oan, bebe article of commerce. The 
; same breed has been spread into Barbary, and thence 
and are usually distinguished by the epithet Otood horses, 
as being a class whose genealogies are carefully traced, 
and which is from all foreign and 
admixture. 
The horse probably has existed in the same condi- 
tion in Arabia from the earliest ages. The country 
of Job being in Arabia, and the book which bears his | 
qj involved in the most ancient superstitions of the | 
people. They believe him to be endowed with a 
nature ——— not en only, but in kind, to 
that of r animals, to have been framed by 
4 of man and the setting forth of his person. It is one 
{ of their old proverbs, that, after man, the most emi- 
nent creature is the horse ; the best employment is 
that of rearing it ; the most delightful posture is that 
of sitting upon its back ; and the most meritorious of 
} domestic actions is that of feeding it. Mahomet him- 
| self did not disdain to impress a lesson of kindness 
towards the horse. “As said 
} he, “as are contained in the food we give to a horse, 
so many indulgences do we daily gain by giving it.” 
‘ 
| | 
camel’s milk. Gradually, and with great care, it is 
accustomed to eat wheat and barley. Some, however, 


lt 


my 


KNEE 


q 
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ds upon her age ; I su she is past five?” 

‘ Guess again,’ ‘Look at her 
mouth, said the Arab, with a smile. On examination 
she was found to be rising three. This, from her size 
and symmetry, ly enhanced her value. The 
ntly entertained. 


you lease,’ said the fellow, ap 
Eighty. A hundred’ He k his head, and 

i The offer at last came to two hundred 
tomans. ‘ Well,’ said the Arab, ‘ you need not tempt 
me further ; it is of no use. You are a rich elchee 
(nobleman). You have fine horses, camels, and mules, 
I am told, you have loads of silver and gold. 
Now,’ added he, ‘you want my mare, but you shall 
not have her for all you have got.’ 

An Arab sheik or chief, who lived within fifty 
miles of Bussorah, had a favourite breed of horses. 
He lost one of his best mares, and could not fora long 
while discover whether she was stolen or had strayed. 
Some time after, a young man of a different tribe, 
who had long wished to his daughter, but had 
always been apes by the sheik, obtained the lady’s 
consent and eloped with her. The sheik and 
followers pursued, but the lover and his mistress, 
mounted on one horse, made a wonderful march, and 
escaped. The old chief swore that the fellow was 
either mounted upon the devil or the favourite mare 
he had lost. After his return, he found the latter 
was the case; that the lover was the thief of his 
mare as well as his daughter; and that he stole the 
one to carry off the other. The chief was quite grati- 
fied to think he had not been beaten by a mare of 
another breed ; and was easily reconciled to the you 
man, in order that he might recover the mare, whic 
appeared an object about which he was more solicitous 

about his daughter.” 


NOTES ON OLD WARS. 


It may be admitted that war is not in all cases avoid- 
able, even where there are the best intentions, for, 
though nation A should be disposed to remain quiet, 
nation B may not allow it. Allowing that the con- 
duct of nation B may be such as to ae to leave no 
alternative from fighting, still, we believe, there will 
be the less chance of a struggle, if nation A be sin- 
cerely anxious, on enlightened grounds, to avoid con- 
tention. Two substances are required to strike 
fire: if a hard and a soft one be struck together, no 
scintillation follows. Just so, it is no easy matter for 
ever so warliké a nation to provoke a war with one 
inclined to peace. Soft words from A would tell upon 
the public re of nations, and make it so dis- 
graceful for B to persist in its hectoring, that, in all 
probability, the challenge would be withdrawn. 

Both that nations may be the less disposed to pro- 
voke war, and the more disposed to put aside provo- 
cation when it comes, it is most important to inculcate 
a sense of the great evils of war. In doing so, it does 
not appear to us necessarily to follow, that the manly 
courage of a nation will be diminished. This may be 
ante and the powers of self-defence maintained 

their highest state of efficiency, although the people 
should generally be aware of the undesirableness of 
war, just as an individual may be laudably anxious to 
avoid pence amongst his neighbours, em ready 


to vindicate himself from “ mn which may 
be made upon his feelings, his — or his pro- 
perty. Neither is it to be supposed that any remarks 
on the —— of avoiding war necessarily imply 

i or the military profession. In the present 
state of the world, an army and navy are as necessary 
and useful as locks upon our doors or a judge upon 
the bench. Whatever is useful is respectable, and 
therefore we hold the military profession to be as 
much entitled to respect, even in the person of the 


humblest private, as any other, more icularly as 
our army and navy have long been conducted in most 
respec and ing. The people 
at eel on this point as we pathise 
with the soldier— 

—— his country’s stay, 

In day and hour of =. 


Of this fact we once witnessed an expressive A 
Mr Cobbett was delivering a series of lectures, Dear: 
ing his icular opinions, to a large audience as- 
sembled in a theatre, and composed of all classes. All 
ee were listened to with attention ; man 
is illustrations provoked .hearty laughter ; 
humour reigned ‘noon hout. But when he spoke 
harshly of the poor soldier, the ies burst forth 
with such storm of disappro 
lecturer, and obliged him to stumble on to some 


topic. 
At present we nothing more than to as- 
semble a few traits of the evils gay in past wars 
from hurried and forced recruiting. 1¢ is when war 
‘presses hard for fresh supplies of troops, that its evils 
are most poignantly felt at home... Measures are then 
taken for enlisting men, of which we happily know 
nothing in times of peace. Deceptions of every kind 
are ; the imaginations of young persons are 


by pompous display and all kinds of delu- 


sive promises. Money and liquor: are lavished, for 
the corruption of the simple clown ; und the influence 
of superiors is used apres gy | ha tempt, persuade, 
or force men into the service. n, measures alto- 
gether inconsistent with the liberty of the subject are 
taken to obtain men, the authorities winking at, or 
helping to practise, what they ought to exert them- 
selves to dot. An extensive dissolution of morals 
generally takes place wherever a recruiting party 
pitches itself, and many many women, and many 
children, never again are innocent beings they 
were before its arrival. 

These are circumstances not likely to be familiar to 
the minds of a portion of our population, so 
many years having 
of war were known amongst us. But all who are old 
enough to remember thirty and forty years back, will 
be ready to allow that the picture is not overcharged. 
It was then customary to give large bounties (L.30 or 
L.40, and even higher sums) for men; the conse- 
quence of which usually was, that the men spent the 
money in a passion of intemperance of a week or a 
fortnight’s continuance, and then found themselves 
soldiers without any of the advan which they at 
first deemed a compensation for the loss of their 
liberty. ‘The middle and upper classes were not in- 
sensible of the evil of all this ; but the supposition of 
its necessity easily reconciled them to it. And such 
would be found to be the case once more, were a forced 
and unscrupulous system of recruiting again to be 
resorted to 

We find some curious traits of exigeant recruiting 
in Penny’s Traditions of Perth, a work apparently 
written in the mere spirit of gossiping narration, and 
quite free of bias of every kind, so that we believe it 
may be confidently relied on. General Stewart of 
Garth gives the fair side of the picture of the High- 
land regiments: Mr Penny gives a few glimpses of 
the seamy side. “At the commencement,” says he, 
“of the first war with our American colonies, Perth 
became the centre of active operations for wy uw 
the army for this ruinous contest. The Highlan 
feudal chiefs were at this time the instruments of 
giving the last and fatal blow to their own power, by 
——, the peasantry from the country. The 
Frazer Highlanders were levied in Perthshire ; two 
of the battalions by officers who procured their com- 
missions by raising men. Almost all the officers were 
Highland lairds, who d out their tenants’ sons 
to make up the appointed number. Their will was 
never consulted ; they were compelled to submit, or 
their parents were instantly turned out of house and 
home. This is only an example of what took place 
all over the Highlands of Scotland. 

When about 1600 had been assembled, they were 
marched off in a body to Greenock for embarkation. 
Immense numbers of their friends were present from 
all parts of the county, and the whole population of 
the town turned out, with the most intense interest, 
to witness their departure. So many young men 
dragged away from the bosom of their families, vic- 
tims to the remorseless demon of war—parents, sis- 
ters, and friends, clinging to them in tears—the 
pouring out plaintive farewell airs— 
presented a scene which could not be witnessed with- 
out _ or remembered with indifference. 

Thi fine re pam he gh much 
service, an ved with distingui ravery, unti 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, when the 4 
prisoners of war, and continued such till the » 
when the remains of the corps came home, and were 
disembodied at Perth. On account of their long im- 

risonment, they had arrears of pay to draw, amount- 
to nearly L.30 a-man, which many of them spent 
with that recklessness so characteristic of those who 
have lived a life of peril. To get a wife ap to 
be the order of the day ; and for several weeks two or 
three dozen couples were regularly proclaimed. This 
was quite a windfall to the girls ; and as there were 
plenty in the market, they were easily picked up. No 
oubt, little inquiry as to character being previously 
made on either side, several of the matches turned out 


rather unpleasant. 
Soon aher the of the 71st [the Frazer 


then a young man, undertook to raise a regiment for 
government, and vigorous measures were adopted for 
rocuring men, which created the most harrowing 
lings throughout his Highland estates, where the 
young men were torn from their families in the most 
tyrannical manner. The city council of Perth voted 
him a certain number of men, and each of the cor- 
porations agreed to procure two. The trades’ deacons 
were converted into recruiting sergeants, and paraded 
the streets at night with flambeaux, offerin high 

bounties and the freedom of the trade to all w 
would come forward. Among these, the deacon of the 
glovers was most conspicuous ; in his train the trades’ 
officer, in the fantastic of a morrice dancer, with 
jingling bells, perf a variety of antics. Besides 
these, innumerable low shifts.were adopted by hired 
ts to kidnap the rap ns complement of 

1000 men was thus soon 0 3 

An anecdote is told, which illustrates the manner 
in which some of these men were procured. An Eng- 
lish in a journey through Athole, one morning 
observed a poor fellow running to the hills as for his 
life, closely pursued by half a dozen men, Turning 


to his guide, the gentle: iously inquired the 


psed since any of the exigencies | lost 


Highlanders above mentioned], the Duke of Athole, | the 


turbable Celt, ‘it’s only the duke raising the Royal 
Athole Volunteers?” 

These men were enlisted for four or d 


Indie 


ith 
regiments, under similar circumstances, when the 
news of the conclusion of the war was proclaimed. 
That moment the troops refused to a man to go on 
board, demanding their disc in accordance with 
the terms of their enlistment. 


cuous. On the Sabbath day, he might be seen ‘f, 

ing with zeal and solemnity to a serious multitude, 
and in a few minutes afterwards engaged in a 

or stripped to the skin at a boxing-match. The 
whisky at this time being little more @ penny a 
gill, was a source of exquisite delight to the Irishmen 
and Cockneys. The former became so notorious for 
desertion, that few officers would take them into their 
regiments, when raising men for their commissions, 
in consequence of the heavy loss thus frequently en- 
tailed upon them. Pat, however, soon became sly 
enough to disguise his brogue, and continued to pocket 
the bounty, till an officer here invented an appropri- 
ate shibboleth : the Irish were always caught with 
‘whisky’ But to return to the ‘Grey Breeks, as 
they were called—the desertion became so great, that, 
to prevent their escape, troops were stationed at the 
different roads ; at the Bridge of Earn, the Bridge of 
Almond, Forteviot, &c., and on every pass from the 
town. To keep them in humour, they were frequently 
regaled with public dinners on the Inch. tire 
oxen were roasted, and London porter distributed in 
hogsheads ; the whole corps being seated on the grass, 
in fifties, a plentiful supply of meat and drink was 
served to each. The first battalion was marched to 
Leith, before receiving any discipline, and shipped for 
foreign service, where the gallant 90th soon acquired 
a name by their intrepid bravery.” 

A regiment of Gentlemen Volunteers was also raised 
on this occasion, and their proceedings, as detailed by 
Mr Penny, form a striking illustration of that moral 
confusion which soldiering naturally tends to produce 
in a quiet country town. “The corps at first con- 
sisted of three companies of sixty men each, with a 

jutant, surgeon, and chaplain. ‘0 com 

rt is corps originally to serve 
without pay, and to themselves ; each member 
to pay a guinea and a half of entry-money : but the 
demand for men to fill up the numerous corps of 
volunteers then raised being great, and the duty be- 
coming more than a counterpoise for the glory, the 
government thought proper to allow two days’ pay 
weekly, for which they received two days’ exercise. 
This pay, although regularly drawn, was all put into 
a general fund, from which was defrayed the expense 
of clothing and other outlay, 

A second the volunteers was 
raised, consisting of four companies. This division 
was filled up by who also received two 
days’ pay weekly. During the time the Gentlemen 


made in the system ; amongst 


the funds of the corps. This led to grum! among 
the bedhenters, ond these 
of so many things going past them. To an 
end to which, at a general meeting, the colonel pro- 


trencher were her ; had taken 

care to them li h 

pict of vine ond tun of toddy which found no 

difficulty in di ing. Ina short time, besides, one of 

them seized a bottle of wine from the waiters. 


lay until late, in midst of every 


One gentleman, remarkable for 


‘ 
and beauty, re his tent, until he attracted his 
attention. On being asked if he would sell her— ne war. hey were under orders for the Kast - 
¢What will you give me? was the reply. ‘ That nd were to be immediately embarked at Portsmouth 
nade to circumvent them, which was the occasion of 
Bh serious mutiny, in which several lives were lost. 
Nothing could prevail on them to embark ; the officers 
all authority, and durst not be seen amongst them. 
nstead of being brought back and disbanded in Perth, 
he corps was broke up on the spot, and each man : 
was left to find his way home the best he could.” = 
At the commencement of the war in 1793, the 90th : 
regiment was raised in Perth. “ Recruitin pertiee ; 
were established in all directions ; the jails of the me- 
—— and the omen delivered up their inmates, 
and in a few wee 
the Inch, 1500 strong, exhibiting as motley a crew 
as ever stemmed a lawyers, ci- 
divant preachers, play-actors, and pickpockets — 7 
English, lrish, and Scotch. Amongst the squad, one > 
fellow, who had been a clergyman, was very conspi- . 
olunteers were embodied, there were various 
= 
=| ay. On these occasions, the officers at first treated 
me inspecting officer with a dinner at a 
ors vate expense ; but this being found to be an intoler- ? 
7 | able burden, it was resolved to take the expense from : 
on these occasions, at the expense of the funds. This 
was hailed with universal satisfaction ; and it was re- 
solved that each company should dine in a house of its 
own choosing. 
8 
With conside quantity from some 
of their neighbours, all went with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. One of them was carried home in a barrow ; : 
filthy. 
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gentleman who at that high among our 
. He was amusing the company by sing- 
i ; the more surpris- 


One young gentleman was 
; having found a gig on 
y home, be | = him into it, 
after parading the streets with him, hurled him 
the door of Robie Aitkin, the hangman, where 
left him and where he was found in the 
in the same situation. 
Inn confusion was twice confused. 


speaking ; neise resembled that of a school 
t in the old fashion, where all the children were 

ing and bawling aloud. Determined, however, to 
make himself heard, he got upon the top of the table, 
and flourishing his drawn sword, bawled out at the 


captain without command ; 


in a most ridiculo 


However poorly 
occasions, the i tion was sure to command a grand 
turn-out. All the beef-eaters were there, although 
not present 
corps, during the period were embodied, 
drew from government about 1.2200 a-year. It had 
been often proposed to form a fund for the relief of 
decayed members and their widows, which, if they 
had done, might have amounted, before they were re- 
but = was pew d 
y a set of tippling gentlemen need 
tradesmen, = sake of the sacrificed 
thing ; and, what was rather si ar, a t 
tarelibas creatures were so reduced before the 
corps was paid off, as to petition the committee of 
management for a few eas in charity. Their 
funds were sported away in a most shameful manner. 
A young man, coming to be a shopkeeper or a clerk, 
‘was admitted a member, and had a full suit of cloth- 
ing, which cost the corps about six guineas, and per- 
ae was off in a few months. Any person that did 
a job for them c an enormous price. Each of 
these dinners cost the companies about L.25 a-piece ; 
and what with band, and dinners, and pipe allowance, 
would amount to L.250 every three months. Of all 
the money drawn, when they came to be reduced, 
there was only about L.700 left, which was devoted 
of Seminaries. Of this corps, 
composed of fine yo men in general, 
time alive. all the officers, 
There is no doubt that the 
rward with & good intention, but 
pe ee moral effect. Their fre- 
to drill was the cause of much tip- 
met for drill, gills were drank 
; when the long roll was beat 
seen from the 
the vicinit © parade ; 
from who 
to a tavern, where they spent 
they required a 


pet 
i 


them a dinner ; but this did 
y- When once begun, there was no 

circumstances 


i 
if 
i 


company of sharpshooters 
was also a local militia of four battalions, the raising 
of which caused much . “The ballot for the 
militia,” says Mr Penny, “ came to be a heavy burden 
upon young men, to which was added a ballot for the 
army of reserve, which made an intolerable burden. 
Bounties rose amazingly high ; so much as L.70 in 
some instances being paid for a substitute, and many 
r men were forced to sell the blankets from their 
to pay for protection from the ballot.” 


INFANCY. 


Tf there be perfect joy on earth, 

That seems from heaven to have its birth, 
It is to see 

The bud that promises the rose, 

Its cradled sweetness soft unclose, 
In infancy. 


Pure hours! when all of life is light ; 
When, clothed in robes of stainless white, 


And watch'd by orbs it seems to bless— 
A mother’s eyes. 


How richer far than summer bird, 


When riper meanings light the brow, 
And kind affection chanteth low 
Her song of peace ! 
Oh! blessed time, when every hour 
Flies like the odour from a flower, 
Serene and free ; 
‘When every charm of life is new, 
And every scene that greets the view, 
Is fair to see. 


Sure, when these opening blossoms die, 
And fade in beauty to the eye, 
None should deplore ; 
For in a clime secure and bright, 
Sustain’d by deathless air and light, 
They pine no more. 
—Knickerbocker, April 1835. 


SINGULAR FATE OF TWO SHEEP. 

To the north-west of Ross-shire lies a rugged district 
annexed to the county of Cromarty, called Coigach. 
Situated in this district is a farm named Rhidorroch, in 
which there are some very bold precipices. From one 
of these a small flat rock, with a very little verdure upon 
it, juts out, and in extent scarcely exceeds a few square 
yards. One morning the tenant of the farm observed 
two sheep u it, though he could not imagine how they 
got there. e spot was literally inaccessible ; and how- 
ever extraordinary the positions in which sheep are some- 
times seen in mountainous regions, in this case no conceiv- 
able access could be discovered. So singular was their 
situation, that, when it was perceived the poor animals 
could not extricate themselves, eros 2 were made to 
reach some spot from whence they might be shot, and 
relieved from the pains of starvation; but invain. In the 
meanwhile, every morsel of the cireumscribed and scanty 
verdure was consumed, and still the animals were seen day 
after day, and week after week, alive. They had been nine 
weeks in this situation, when one of them was missed, 
and on searching below, it was found lifeless and much 
lacerated by the dreadful fall. The other appeared un- 
usually restless, but staggering from weakness; and at 
length it also fell down and shared the fate of its com- 

ion. It is pig em | that they should have lived so 
ong. They were literally skin and bone; and nothin, 
was found in their stomachs but some earth, along wit 
a small quantity of wool which they had evidently picked 
from each other in the agonies of hunger. 


A FASHIONABLE LADY AT HER PIANO. 


In a book entitled “ Georgia Scenes, Characters, and 
Incidents,” Miss Crumb, a young lady educated in Phila- 
delphia, and highly accomplished, &c. &c., is represented 
as at a party, where, after many solicitations and 
logies, she seated herself at the piano, rocked to tie right, 
then to the left, leaned forward, then bac! and 
began. She placed her right hand about midway the 
keys, and her left about two octaves below them. She 
now put off the right in a brisk canter up the treble notes, 
and her left after it. The left then led the way back, 
and the right pursued it in a like manner. The right 
turned and repeated its movement, but the left outran 
it this time, hopped over it, and ~~ entirely off the 
track. It came in again, however, behind the left, on its 


5 
8 


‘conic. 


d therefore I shall not attem: 


Fé 
i 

i 
: 


y 


indistinctly, some curious 
to from the lips of Miss Augusta: the 


to me, as in between the right and left. Things 
iad progressed in thie way for about the mace of tee 
to direct my attention to Mr 
Jenkins from Philadelphia. His eyes were closed, hig 


placency 
whole man gave irresistible d 
Crumb’s music made him feel good all over. I 


same instant she fetched a long pees omg cock crow, at 
as many keys with 


not ugusta 
peated the movement, accompanying it with the squeal 
of a pinched cat. This threw me in an ague fit, but, 
from respect to the former, I maintained my position. 
She nowmade a thi prep with her right, and at the 
same time raised one of the most unearthly howls that 
ever issued from the throat of any human being. This 
seemed the signal for universal uproar and destruction. 
She now threw away all reserve, and ch the piano 
with her whole force. She boxed it, she clawed it, she 
it. Her neck vein swelled, her chin flew up, her 
face flushed, her eyes her bosom heaved ; she 
screamed, she howled, she yelled, she cackled, and was 
in the act of dwelling upon the note of a screech-owl, 
when I took the St Vitus’s dance, and rushed out of 
room. ye a if = be 
singing, what must crying '— New Orleans 
Picayune. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHOP LIGHTING. 


The plan adopted for lighting shops was, until within 
two or three years, the most absurd and unphilosophical 
that could well be contrived. Even now, it is only in 
the principal streets in London that reason and common 
sense have been triumphant in this matter, and still in 
the greatest thoroughfares do we frequently find the old 
mode adhered to. The former plan was to arrange a 
number of brilliant lights on a level with or below the 
eyes of the tators, so that the dazzling effect, though 
good as an illumination, prevented the goods in the shop 
windows from being seen. It might be su that 
the object of this plan was to hide the defects of the 
goods exposed, instead of displaying their beauties. Yet 
such a hold had habit obtained, that even when the 
immense improvement was shown of a different arrange- 
ment of the light, mes oy em were reluctant to make a 
change which seemed to detract from the brilliancy of 
their night display. The absurdity of this system at 
length forced itself on the mind of some bold innovator, 
who, reflecting that the articles exhibited were the 
things intended to be seen, and not the light, which was 
only employed to make them visible, contrived the 
plan of shading the light from view, and permitting its 
rays to come reflected only from the goods. The great 
Je genre of this mode was immediately perceived, 
and various plans were contrived for producing this 
new effect. In some shops lanterns had been placed 
outside the windows, having gas burners and reflectors 
within; but this gives the shop-front an unsightly ap- 

ce, which is not compensated by the effect pro- 

uced. Others, in, have adopted ground glass over 
the gas burners. This, indeed, diminishes the glare of 
light, but it at the same time reduces its quantity, and 
produces a great waste of light inside the ground glass 


lobe. Another plan has been to place reflector-shades 
ore the gas burners. The disadvan of this ar- 
rangement is, that it produces a di le shadow in 


the street, and disfigures the window. The simplest and 
most pleasing disposition of the light is to elevate it hi 
above the eyes of the gers. By this means t) 
rays are diffused generally over the articles in the win- 
dow, which reflect their several hues to the eyes of the 
spectators, undiminished by any offensive glare or sudden 
contrast, and contribute to produce the most fone 
effect. There is an exception to the rule to be ed 
in the shops of those who sell light, or the materials 
from which it is produced. In their cases, as the pro- 
duction of light is the main feature of their business, 
their lamps may very y be made as conspicuous. 
and brilliant as possible. The philosophy of shop light- 
ing, in short, is this—that the articles offered for sale 
should be rominent, — to the best ad- 
vantage, whilst the means by which they are displa 
should be invisible.— Inventor's Advocate, 


VIRTUE. 
The offence virtue is to ill of it. 
i 


them. There may be an excuse for the last in the frailty 
of passion, but the former can arise from nothing but an 
utter depravity of ition. Any one may yield to 
temptation, and yet feel a sincese love and aspiration 
after virtue ; but he who maintains vice in theory, has not 
even the idea or capacity for virtue in his mind. Men 
err: fiends only make a mock at goodness.— Hazlitt. 
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temper when sober, stripped to fight with any body was so fond of.” Miss Augusta looked pitifully at her 
er every body, and bold mamma, and her mamma looked “sing” at Miss Augusta, 
Some were wanes ‘ony body to listen to accordingly, she squared herself for a song. She 
be Gene de ing with her hands into a capus this time in fine style, and 
their hands and feet. panther te te be to each other. Then 
Salutation Inn, universal uproar rei commenced softh "hispering 
bef : vn f loudly. e conference had been kept up until 1 
retired before madness had become universal. Of to desire a change on the subject, when my ear cau 
those who remained, one was gathered round a a 
seemed. 
| DEB COMpPOUNA OF a Gry Cough, & 
es and a whisper; and they were introduced, it appea: 
, as he was a man advanced in years, and was the 
father of a numerous ar The other party were 
at the lower end of the table, and mach of their pro- 
head swung gracefully from side to side,.a beam of 
hat Miss 
had 
Po turned from this contemplation of Mr Jenkins’ a 
The cherub lies, ports, to see whether I could extract from the perform- 
Beloved with holy tenderness, ance any thing intelligible, when Miss Crumb made a fly- 
ya iquids were running out w 
room door. In one corner of the room a gentleman es 
volunteer was lying on the floor, mute al eomsiie. The lisping accents fondly heard, the left. This came over Jenkins like a warm bath, and 
On some chairs there was stretched another, laid out As days increase 3 over me like a rake of bamboo briars. My nerves had 
as if for the grave, wrap in a table-cloth. The 
captain was in the act speech, but he 
- as well have addressed the winds. All were 
top of his lungs for silence ; but, alas! he was now a 
ee and he found himself 
under the necessity of de a fine oration with- 
out having even the pleasure of hearing himself. Like 
the companies in the other rooms, there was a great 
deal of mute manceuvres, for all the noise that was 
made. Some of them were far beyond speaking. | —  —__ 
Dancing and singing were carried on in dumb show, 
a: manner. Some of them attempted 
to treat the visiters to a glass, but the bottles were SC“ SC 
corked, although they could not discover so ; others, 
although they got the bottle, could not see the glass. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
return, and passed it in the same style. They now be- 
came highly incensed at each other, and met furiously 
- s, | sued. a short space, when the t whipped off, 
of ‘this | all of @ sudden, as thought, fairly vanquished ; but 
' error, against what ti 
mounted upon two black keys, and commenced the note 
of a rattlesnake. This had a wonderful effect upon the 
left, and placed the doctrine of snake-charming beyond 
dispute. The left rushed towards it = but 
seemed invariably panic-struck when it came within six 
keys of it ; and as it invariably retired with a tremendous 
roar down the bass ry it continued its assaults, some- 
times by the way of the sharps, and sometimes by a zig- 
zag through, but all its attempts to dislodge the right 
from its stronghold proving ineffectual, it came close u 
the arms 
; amounting to sixty and upwards of 
[onle af gunpowder, were smuggled away, of wtih at once. “ One song, my dear Augusta,” sai ts Small ; | 
government never goteccount.” must sing us that sweet little French air you used | 
Besides these corps, a regiment of yeomaury and a | to sing in Philadelphia, and which Madame Piggisqueaki 
. 


